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THE TRYSTING-PLACE, BY THE WILLOW. 


[See the Story, “ A Point of Honor.”} 
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BRETON JACKET. NEW STYLE STRAW HAT. 





























HOUSE-DRESS: FRONT. 
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HOUSE-DBESS: BACK. 
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Words tiy B. S. MONTGOMERY. >) ~twusie by FRANZ ABT. 
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1, The swal-lowleavesthe young with - in her nest, To, God’s most ho - ly 
2. The~ swal-low glad-ly wings her © dis - tant way, Far’ o’ey the shin ~ ing 


—=z_ 


Still soar - ing high wheregolden synbeamsrest, Far off ’mid re- gions 
And yet, and yet methinks her heart muststray..Back to. her dis<tant 


mf 


She nears that clime where an-gelé blest ~ Bend ev - er low in 
To that fair land wheresunbeamsplay, And soft and balm-y 














praiseand prayer: O home se blest! O *shelter’d nest! O land: 50 
zeph-yrsroam.. O-. home so blest! shelter’d nest! Fg o'er’ =the 


When I must die, when I must die, 
When [ must die, etc. 


p— 


swallow be; Soaring ‘so high, beyond the sky, My soul shall then be free, My soul shall 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


A real, fashionable ball! 
Why, we were neyer at a 


“A Batt, Dell! 
Oh, it is glorious ! 
ball in, all our lives.”’ 

“I know.it,”’ responds Dell, rising on her el- 
bow, and. pushing back her abundant, red-gold 
tresses. ‘‘ Who says it is to be a ball?” 

“ Whosays so, stupid? Why, Aunt Vavasour 
saysso! Didn't you hear her letter? Listen 
to what she says.”’ 


“My Dear Giri: 

‘eT want yon at Oaklands before the fifteenth. 
The sooner you’ come the better, and comié pre- 
pared for a week’s visit. Come well-dressed, 
too, iy dears. ' My step-son,' Arthur, is cothing 
home, and'I purposé giving a grand ball.’’ 

“ Arthur?’ cries Dell, her chee flushing, 
“Ah, what an elegant creature his five years 
abroad must have made him! I say, Jo, what 
8 pity it is we can’t go.” 

Jo stares at her sister, with two blazing, black 
eyes. 

“Can't go? Are you an idiot, Dell? Why, 
I wouldn’t. miss it for the round world! Of 
course, we shall go.’’ 


“Shall we? laughs bell.“ You forget. 


‘Come well-dressed,’ says Aunt Vavasour. That 
settles the question. We can't go well-dressed ; 
hence we stay at home.” 

Jo's blazing eyes darken; her. pretty, even 


teeth glitter betwixt her cherry lips; she clenches 


her brown, slender hand. 


“Tam going, Dell. I'll have the right sort, 


of outfit, somehow. I should break my heart 
and die, if I missed it. Think how we've 
moped in this horrid old house all winter, Oh! 
I'm sick as death of the endless days !—the 
scrimping, and pinching, and economizing !—the 
hateful work that must be done! The prospect 
of a change is bliss. Once.at Oaklands, Aunt 
Vavasour may have the grace to inyite us to 





prolong otr stay indefinitely. Better still, one 
may win the heir of Oaklands for one’s husband. 
It will go hard with me if I don’t.” 

Dell yawns lazily, but a little flash lights her 
blue-gray, eyes, 

‘‘ What a simpleton you are, to be sure, Jo. 
Is it quite likely that Arthur Vavasour, having 
had his choice of European beauties, will come 
home to fall in love with your gypsy face?’’ 

‘‘ Stranger things happen, Dell. Maybe you 
fancy that your milk-and-water charms may 
hold him ?” ' 

‘*T’ve no fancies about it, Aunt Vavasour’s 
hall is the subject in hand, not her step-son’s 
matrimonial prospects, I can’t see how we can 
goto Oaklands, There isn’t a day to lose, and 
we haven’t a dollar to spend. We shall have to 
give itup. Aunt Vavasour might have sent us 
some money, as well as an invitation. She has 
thousands lying idle; but the rich are always 
penurious. There’s,no help for it, as it is, but 
to give it up.” 

‘* No, never !’scries Jo, excitedly. ‘‘ We must 
manage it somehow. Let's see! We've nice 
cashmeres for ordinary wear, and there’s that 
pretty, dark-blue silk of poor mamma's. I'll 
make that over.” 

** You? Now, what would you look like in 
blue? An out-and-out half-breed. J shall 
make it over, and trim it up with the old lace, 
and wear the old pearls for ornaments, I shall 
look like Mother Eve, but it can’t be helped.” 

Jo regards her fair, elder sister, with. indig- 
nant, tear-filled eyes. 

“And what shall Ido? It is like you, Dell. 
You always claim for yourself whatever is best, 
whether to wear or to,eat. You are utterly 
selfish.” ' 

« You would do the sane thing, if I’d let you,” 
laughs Dell. ‘It will be better for one of us 
to go, at least.” 

829 
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‘*Oh, you cruel, heartless, selfish creature!” 
And poor Jo actuaily begins to cry. ‘‘ Would 
you leave me at home, and go off tricked out in 
what little finery there is? But I won't stand 
it; ’'ll ty nae 1 “lp ‘ y, 
Min, Mjn, Vherd yg Le r. ir 

A door opens, and from the culinary regions 
emerges a small, trim figure, clad in russet 
brown; fair, round arms, bared | to the elbow ;, 
tender, brown eyes, lighting a dimpled, childish 
face. 

‘« Min,’’ cries Jo, ‘‘ there’s a letter from Aunt 
Vavasour, and Arthur is coming home? afrd 
there's to be a grand nape at Oaklands, and we're 
to go for a week's visit.’ 

‘* How nice! 
know, girls,”’ 

Dell laughs, 

“Bless your little. ‘soul, Min! no one had a 
thought that you'd go. If Jo and I" get ‘up de- 
cent germents, it will be marvel. fin, little 
woman, can’t you help us ?”* 

“Oh, Min!’ puts in Jo, “it ‘wilt’ break my 
heart if I can’t go. Do let us haye a little 
_ money, that’s a dear child.”’ 

Min sits down, crosses her dimpled hands, 
and falls into sober meditation. 
army officer, and all the heavy household ex- 
penses to defray. 

“Indeed, girls,” she ninkeg ahdwet'at last, 
“'Pve barely enough to carry ué through this 
month. I’m sorry——” 

‘« You’re always sorry, but that does no good. 
I can’t understand what becomes of all papa’s 
money,” stieérs Det: 

“ Nor 1,” puts ‘in Jo." 
goodness knows,”’ 

Minnie’s lips quiver.’ 

“I do the best I ‘can, girls,’ she answers, 
gently. “ Papa’: 8 wine and medicines are costly. 
I can give you vate’ dullars a Piece, if that: will 
help, but no more.’ 

«Bah ! that’ won't buy our shoes and gloves. 
We must give it up, Jo.” 

Jo breaks forth into stormy weeping, and 
wishes herself dead. 

“Oh, hush, sister, please !”’ entreats Minnie)’ 
infinitely distressed. ‘I’m sure we can fix up 
your old dresses. There’s your poplin, almost 


” 


«We live poor enough, 


new—— 

“The horrid, washed-out stuff! 
wear it for anything. Dell is to have the blue 
silk, and there’s nothing else, One had better 
be in one’s grave, than deprived of eyery little 
pleasure in life. Oh, go away, Min, if you've 
nomoney forme. Don’t kiss me. I hate kisses.” 


But I couldn’t leave papa, you 


She ‘has only, 
her invalid father’s half-pay, he being a retired’ 


I wouldn't 





Min turns, and her tender eyes light suddenly. 
She darts from the room. Almost instantly she 
is back again, a little package in her hand. 

‘* Dear girls, I had quite forgotten it. Aunt 

tp ge; when: she came last 
Gt, FF Dre efuishl dreps, yd I’¥e kept 
it ever since. I intended to get, & nice, seal- 
brown cashmere, for church wear, but I'll make 
the ef one, do, Take it, sisters, and wel- 
come.’ 

«How much is there?’ gasps Jo, diving for 
the package, but Dell gets it. 

\*«Phirty! dollars, arid you must divide it be- 
tween you—Dell fifteen, and Jo fifteen. 1 
must run. I’m afraid my pies are burned up.” 

The little housekeeper hurries back to the 
kitchen; and bickering and grumbling as'they 
go, her twé'sisters make: themselves ready, and 
start for the village, to lay out their money: 

The short, wintry days go’ by, and at’ last the 
fussing’ and’ cutting, and tritiming, is! well over. 
Dell and Jo pack their outfit in the old-fash- 
ioned Iéathern trutik, and ‘Squire Headly’s'car- 
riage comes to°take ‘tliem' across the country to 
Oaklands. 

It is high noon, of a beth: December day. 

** You have said fobd-bye' to papa, girls?” 
asks, Minnie, ie agen as they run down 
the portico stepp. 

«(Dear me, not’ [ forgot. You can do it for 
me, Min. I can’t turn back now. ‘Good-bye; 
and send me a little money, as soon as you draw 
the quarterly allowance.” 

“Yes, Dell. Good-bye.” 

Dell hurries ‘on, and into the waiting car- 
riage. Jo follows, Minnie stands in the sun- 
shine, looking after them, her wistful eyes a 
trifle sad, 

‘* Good-bye, dear girls ! and here’s good luck.” 
And she takes a small, half-worn slipper from 
her foot, and sends it flying after the carriage 
as it rolls away. 

sé Minnie, Minnie !” calls a voice from within. 

Her father’s voice, and fhe girl flies, not 
even waiting to replace her slipper. It lies on 
the édge of the country road, that runs. by the 
old-faskioned house, and a traveler, jogging 
slowly along on a jaded horse, having witnessed 
the parting scene, draws rein, and leaning over 
his saddle-bow, lifts the little shoe on the tip 
of his whip-handle. 

‘'«'Tt must be Cinderella’s slipper,” 
a smile lighting his handsome eyes. 
I'll keep it.’ 

He puts it in his breast-pocket, and jogs on 
again ; and when Min returns for her slipper, it 

cannot be found. 


he says, 
«T think 
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sunt’ Vavasour's ball is over, and, to their ex- 
treme delight, Dell and Jo have” been invited to 
the winter at-Oaklands. -' 

«You are shockingly shabby, : girls,” says 
their'aunt, when they have accepted her invita- 
tion with profuse thanks. ‘‘I suppose I must 
brighten you up a little. .If to-morrow’s @ fine 
dsy,;we'll drive into town, and ‘purchase all you 
need. You are pretty girls, beth of you, in 
your way, and I intend you shall have a chance. 
Now, if you manage yourcards well, you may 
gecure 4 home and a husband apiece, before the 
season ends.”’ 

The girls go to bed in a transport, and actu- 
ally embrace each other in the first outburst of 
their joy ; but they end by quarreling fiercely 
qver'the young heir. Jo is sure he has eyes for 
no-one but herself, and declares ‘herself hope- 
lessly-in love with him, and Dell laughs her to 
scorn, in a way that would have angered a saint. 

Meanwhile, one sunny morning, Arthur Vava- 
sour orders his best horse, and canters off across 
the frosty country. 

“T think the little shoe has,bewitched me,” 
he says. ‘‘I must see it’s owner.”’ 

On he goes, until the wintry sun’ hangs’ low 
inthe west. At last he draws rein before the 
old, decayed mansion-house: the last remnant 
of the once vast Letghton property. 

Minnie is in the yard, a scarlet scarf wound 
about her brown head, feeding her poultry. 

“Yes, Colonel Leighton lives here. Will you 
dismount, sir ?’’ 

Arthur leaps from ‘bis saddle, end approaches 
her, with extended hand, and smiling eyes. 

“ You’ ve forgotten me, I see. ‘Yet we were 
friends and playmates ‘once:: I am Arthur 

” Vavasour.”’ 

Minnie utters.a little cry - eee de- 
light. 

“Oh, papa will be 80 glad! 
you so often.” 

“And you, Minnie? 
me?” 

“ Of course I am.” 

They go in, and up to the invalid officer's 
sitting-room, kept bright and tasteful by Min- 
nie’s deft-hands. Arndthe three’ have tea to- 
gether, and the master of Oaklands, hungry 
from his long ride, eats the crisp cakes, and 
brown chicken, of Minnie’s cooking, and watches 
her, as she flutters about, like a graceful, busy, 
~ bird; and forthwith falls in love with 


He speaks of 


Are you glad to see 


“She’s worth a hundred of those two dressy, 
ill-tempered sisters, at Oaklands; and if she’ll 
agree, I'll make her my wife.” 





He thinks ‘this’ on the’second, and‘ last night 
of his ‘visit;-sitting ‘by the’ parlor hearth, after 
the Colonel has’ goné to bed; and putting his 
hand in ‘his bosom;’he draws forth the little 
slipper. 

‘«Minnie,’”’ hé‘says, ‘‘ I’ve got Cinderella’s 
slipper here. Look at it.” 

Minnie ‘looks up from her needle-work, and 
cries out, 

‘* Why, dear me! ‘My poor, little slipper, lost 
so long! How. did’ you come’by it, Arthur? 
Did I throw it'in the'carriage, that day the girls 
went to Oaklands’? It was kind of them to send 
it back to me.” 

« The girls didn’t send ‘it.’ I saw you when 
you threw it, Minnie, and IT picked it up.” 

“© You?” 

‘Yes. ‘I was riding along the road. I have 
kept it ever since. Let me have it back, Min- 
nie, I can’t part ‘with it.” 

Minnie lets him take it; gives him one 
swift, startled glance; and then lets her eyes 
drop, and blushes rosy red. 

Arthur.takeg the slipper, and the little brown 
hand with it. 

** Minnie,” he says, his voice tender and 
tremulous, ‘‘ you remember the dear, old fairy- 
tale? Well, this is my Cinderella’s slipper! 
Only the woman who can wear it shall be my 
wife. Minnie, I love you. Can you learn to 
care for.me:? One day, will you come and make 
my home bright ?” 

Minnie looks up at him, wonder in her wide, 
brown eyes. 

“Oh! Arthur, can you mean it? I was sure 
you would ask Dell or Jo.’’ 

The young-man laughs, as he draws her close 
to his side, 

‘* Nay, little one. Neither*Dell or Jo can 
wear the charmed ‘slipper.’ [ want only you.” 

Minnie answers not a word; but she hides 
her face upon lis shoulder, and sobs. 

Winter goes, and the snows melt, and the 
hills grow green. The great oaks begin to bud 
in the fitful March sunshine. Dell and Jo have 
had a gay Visitat Oaklands. They have dressed, 
and danced, and flirted; but neither one. of 
them has secured a husband, Aunt Vavasour. 
secretly disgusted, sends them! both home. 

‘‘ Back to the old’ life,’’ ‘sighs Jo, standing at 
the window, the nemt day after their return. 
“T declare, I'd as soon go to my grave. I wish 
we had never gone to Oaklands! I say, Dell, 
what shall we do ?”” 

Dell, lying-on the lounge, with a novel before 
her eyes, does not answer. 

‘It was cruel of Aunt Vavasour to send us 
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home. I’m sure Arthur. would, have spoken, if 
only we could have stayed a little longer.. He 
was fond of me, I know.. , Surely he'll, come—— 
Oh, my goodness, Dell! here.he is now 1” 

Dell is up, and at the windew in a trice, 

Arthur Vavasour is fastening his horse to the 
post, in the yard below. 

“ Help me with my hair, Jo, for pity’s sake ! 
It is all in a frizzle; and one of us mnst.go 
down at once, You, know what « stupid Min is.” 

But Jo ig arranging her own. jetty braids. 

* Yes, one of us must. go down: st.onee, and 
that one will be me. You, don’t supplant me.in 
that way, Dell.” 

Fairly white, with; anger, Dell makes her 
toilet, lets down, ail her crinkling, red-gold curls, 
and puts on her most becoming dress., Jo ar- 
rays herself quite as speedily, and ithe. two. de- 
soend together. 

The _—. door stands open, the yelr 





low March sunshine flickering in golden waves 
over the, faded carpet, and falling like a bene- 
diction on Minnie’a| brown head, as she stands 
by. her lover's side. 

» Dell and ey ehataeciate 
utter amazement. . 

‘* Min UV’ they both gasp out. 

Min, blushes, like: a rose. Arthur Vavasour 
advances, a mischieveus twinkle in his eyes. 

‘(How d’ye do, girls ! . Surprised to see me, 
no, doubt! || Well,..we've kept our secret well, 
hayen’t we, Minnie? . Ladies, allow me to pre- 
sent my betrothed bride, the future mistress of 
Oaklands.”’; 

The two sisters. stand dumb. Minnie breaks 
away from Arthur, and eatches a hund of each. 

‘(Oh.!. dean( girls, don’t be angry !’’ she im- 
plores.; ‘I .amnot,4o blame. I couldn't help 
it, indeed |. .;It; all came of my poor little sii 
PER L’’ 
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A DREAM OF SPRING. 


BY NANNIB SAD UMRG:) 


Cee 


Across the meadows, and o’er the hills, 
A balmy and fragrant breath of Spring 
Steals over my sénses, Soft and deep, 
And balls my sorrowful soul to sleep ; 
While out from the heather the violets creep, 
And their breath on the breezes fling. 


And T sit and dream. of another Spring, 
That came in life’s morning hours, 

‘Whep my heart was young, and hope was. fair, 

And a blue-eyed vision, with golden hair, 

Walked by my side, through the perfumed afr, 
And gathered the sweet, May flowers. 

Sweet Summer came, with its leafy bowers, 
And I claimed her for my own ; 

I seemed to float on a sea of bliss, 





And the|pressnre of love's delicious kiss, 


Made me my, God fps vent like this, 
For care from my life had 


But the Sagnpner, beara faded all too soon, 
"And the Autumn was sear and bare, 
'C ‘When on iy fife ferl'd crue blight, 
My love was buried from out my sight; 
(9 dnd pow there's nothing for me that’s bright, 
In & world that was once so fair. 


And bfe¢él, when I! breathe the breath of Spring; 
That the light.of my, life has fled ; 
And I walk alone all the weary hours, 
Through the silent depths of the leafy bowers, 
And géther the thirest/of fair May flowers, 
To scatter above her head. 





BEREAVED. 


BY KATIE HI@QINA, 


Down in the meadows the daisies are springing, 
High overhead,/clear, the lark's ‘notes are ringing, 
Sweetly the robiw his love-song is singing, 
Alt things rejoice at the coming of Spring. 
Low by the brooklet the violet is growing, 
Through the blue heavens the bright sup is glowing, 
Softly the balmy May-breezes are blowing, 
Yet to my sad heart no comfort they bring. 


Music I hear not, in birds or in breezes, 

Flowers, nor sunlight, my sad vision pleases ;. 

Not till Death’s angel my. spirit releases, 
Shall I be freed from this burden of woe. 





Still, to my fancy, the Winter-wind sigheth, 

Still on my cold heart the Winter’s snow lieth, 

Still to Spring’s whispers, my sad soul replieth, 
“No more for ‘the Will Hopé’s flow’rets blow.” 


Ah t I remember how oft I went roaming, 
With my beloved, in the dusk of the gloaming: 
Kegerly wished -we; oh, Spring, for thy coming, 

When Love’s white garlands my darling should weer. 
Spring has returned, but those bright hopes have periabed; 
Vanished for aye, are the visions I nourished ; 

Low in the'tomb lies’ the mafd whom TI cherished, 

While I am plunged in the depths of despair, 
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Mr society seemed to give him also great con- 
tentment. He dame to me with all his joys, and 
with! alli his troubles. One day ‘he said to me,‘ 
what he said he had. never spoken of before to 
any one, how gloomy his home was. I had been 
lecturing him about some of his pranks, and he 
laughed heartily when I told him of Auntie’s con- 
sternation about her “‘ corset.’’?. I did /notitell 
him, however, how narrowly he had’ estaped 
having “the papers put onte him.”. He laughed, 
his hearty, ringing laugh, as I said, and then 
there was.a wistful, wearing leok crept inte bis 
blue eyes, ay he said, 

“Ioughtn’t to say it-even to you, but L just 
wish you knew what life was at.our house. My 
mother loves me, and is: good; but. she never 
speaks, if she can help it. | She will not have any 
society herself, er allow. mé to have, She is so 
still, so. melancholy! Do you know, I never 
heard her laugh in my whole life. Home is like 
agrave, only the corpse is a living one.’’ | 

I pitied him, and I told him-so ; and I knew 
myeympathy seemed to cheer him up wonder- 
fully;:though it was not his way to be sad long. 
And I thought, in the future, when I should have 
wedded my, noble and mysterious hero, and was 
living in grandeur unexcelled, that then it would 
beene-of my greatest, delights to make a happy 
home, in which to welcome my boy, 

In all this time, although I head dreamed of it 
by night and by day. I, bad never seen Creveland 
Hall, the home of the hero,of my imagination, 
Hugh Greveland. Auntie had told me ‘‘ she would 
with me, some day, and let me,,see, the pic- 
tures,| bein’ as I was such,9 case for,’em,’’, But 
she had put it off from day to-day. Probably 
Mr, Capelin would have called: her ‘‘ balky,’’ 

But ot last, it was just. after my summer school 
had slosed, she told me, one, morning, that “ if 
itwas, agreeable to me, we. would walk. over to 
the house with the gabriel ends,” as Auntie never 
failed, with inexorable determination, to call it. 
She said she had business with the gardener. 
We set out accordingly, It was about a mile, 
ty ® beautiful road, winding through to the 


Grand as I had imagined Creveland Hall to be, 
it transcended all my expectations, . I had never 
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seen anything of the kind befote’; its es a 
size quite overpowered me. 

Had not Auntie ‘answered me, so many times, 
that ‘Miss: Richards had her ‘properties,” ‘I 
should’ have: been afraid’ of her, such a white, 
still ghost of a woman | There was not a look of 
her son in her face. But up in the long picture- 
gallery was a portrait, that, although dark and 
haughty in its beauty, had an indescribable like- 
ness, in the proud poise of the head, the droop 
of the long eyelashes, to ''‘ Miss Richards’es boy.” 
I mentioned this to Mrs. Richards, who accom” 
panied me,.and chanced to glance up at her, as T 
spoke. I was astonished to see the change in 
her face. She did not look confused at all. Bat 
in her eyes, as she gazed steadfastly on the hand» 
some, haughty face, I read, in wounded Wve; 
hatred, contempt, and, above all, a powerlessness! 
such as I have sometimes seen in hunted ani- 
mals, Instinetively I turned away, and looked 
at another, picture, a tall lady, clad in a velvet 
habit, with s falcon on her'wrist, But the gentle, 
low voieeiof, Mrs. Richards reqalled my attention. 

‘‘That gentleman? That,’’ she said, calmly, 
‘is the. present owner of the estate, Hugh Creve- 
land,. and, that tall lady; wag his grandmother. 
She was thedaughter of an English lord.” 

Not.a trace of emotion could I see in her face 
now, It was. utterly impassive. I decided that 
my former impression must have been fancy. 
But, to tell the truth, I did not give Mrs. Richards 
much, thought, for my mind was too much en- 
grossed with the dark, handsome, face I had seen 
at last, the mysterious hero of all my romantic 
dreams, the prince of all. my castles in the west, 
Hugh Creveland. 

And from this time, more than ever, he was 
my imaginary hero. I thought of all the myste- 
ries in hig past life. I thought of him, a wan- 
derer for so many years, with no gentle voice to 
welcome him home, after his long and perilous 
sojourning ; no tender eyes to weep over his ab- 
sence, and grow bright at his return. No wonder 
he was a rover, an exile. But some gentle hand 
would save him. Some love would shield him 
from all temptation. And then, to be mistress 
of Creveland Hall. Why that, in itself, was 
enough to make any woman’s bliss. 
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The days, the months, passed on. Two years 
elapsed. But so gently did they go, that it 
seemed as if Time had wreathed his hour-glass 
with poppies and mandragors, and fallen‘esleep., 

The ‘‘corset’’ and the “‘ garding” were pros- 
perous. Mr. C&pelin still haunted. the houseion 
every possible occasion, and on the strangest 
errands. To his discouragement, Auntie’ still 


“‘shyed. off, and.was,balky.”.0: 0 yeiii 

It was a secluded life that I Jed, but I .was not 
atall lonely, Iwas content.and happy ; and that 
I,was.so,.1 think. was greatly owing to‘ Miss 
Richards’es boy.”., Thrown. together constantly 
ag Wwe, were, realizing, on closer, acquaintance, 
how good and noble he was, he came to seem in 
a way.to belong to,me..' With true maternal in- 
terest, I would give him, long lectures upon life 
and its duties, 1 wished-him, to beso noble, and 
successful. I beseeched -him to make his future 
ag.grand as my hopes were for him: I teld him, 


as his teacher, I should feel that he honored-me, . 


hy: every exalted deed of his. 
(laude took my lectures in good part. In fact; 
he seemed to like to be with me, whatever I might 
sayte him. He did not come to my sehool longer 
than: for the first term ; but I saw him every day. 
He studied at home, and recited to the clergy- 
man at Coldbrook, and was making good pro- 
gress, I understood: Mr. Creveland had written 
about his going to college; but his mother dis- 
liked having him leave home as long as he could 
learn of the good rector. 
~“T was ‘nearly nineteen, and Claude six months 


older, when it began to dawn on me that ‘my’ 
boy’’ loved his teacher, not’ as the dignified in-” 


structor I had tried to be, not in'the filial way I 
had always encouraged him to regard me, but as 
& woman to be won and wed. And I remember 
just how the knowledge impressed me, when I 
first became aware of it. I remember just the 
answer prepared for him, when he should come 
to use plain words of love. It was to bé a te- 
fusal, of course; but it was to bé benignant, 
thoughtful, kind, yet firm, firm as fate. 

Tt was to commence, ‘‘ My dear boy,’’ in a 
motherly, affectionate tone; and it was to contain 
& good deal of moral instruction and exhortation. 
Tt was to be lung, and was to haye the effect of 
melting him to tears. And I was to retain a 
gentle composure and calmness, and a demeanor 
combining the maternal with the dignified in- 
structor. 

* But how different it was, to be sure, from what 
Thad dreamed. It was the evening after he re- 
oeived a letter from Mr. Creveland, saying that 
the arrangements were all made, and Claude was 
t0 go to college, and his outfit was to be obtained 





in the college town, my own old home; and he 
was to be there on such a day of the month. A 
friend of Mr. Creveland, a lawyer, with whom 


he fiad bevotie acquainted while abroad, (and, 


strange to say, it was the very relative of my 
(guardian, whori I had considered stony-hearted, ) 
was to meet him, and would attend to all neces- 
sary business. Claude was to start within a 
week. ti { oy ; 

It was a lovely afternoon,'and I had wandered 
down to & favorite resort of ours, on the bank of 
the lake, at the southern extremity of the park. 
And Claude followed me-there, and in the sweet 
sunset told me he was going away. 

‘*$Going?’’ said I, with a great pang at my 
heartj»:Who would be left.to take my boy’s 
place?» Who was ever:so kind, so good to me? 
Ando the tears were in my eyes, instead of his, 
when he told: me ‘how dear I was to him, how 
I seemed so near and ‘precious, like a part of his 
own life.’”’ 

I know his words: gave me great content and 
rest; and as we stood there, side by sidg, it 
seemed as if the great world withdrew from us, 
with ‘all its ‘inhabitants, even my mysterious 
hero; amd Claude and I were as’much alone, and 
yet ae blessed, as Adam ‘and Eve in Eden. 

But: Imade a great effort:to recover my dig- 
nity. I tried to:remember some of the lectures I 
had prepared: for the occasion. It was quite a 
failure as a lecture, I think ; but it served a pur- 
pose. For the first time in my life, I saw my 
boy angry. He accused me of heartlessness, and 
said, ‘I did mot: care for him ; was‘ cold, indif* 
ferent.’’ 

His vehement passion, for a moment, restored 
my self-assurance. . I said, 

‘“f donot care for you, my dear boy? No 
one can ever have a warmer interest in your wel- 
fare, not-even your mother.”’ 

“If you want to drive me distracted, talk te 
me alittle more about motherly interest, and 
such rubbish; Iam older than: you, and you 
know it.” . 

“Time cannot be rightly reckoned by years 
alone. There isan éxpérience that makes people 
old, while they aré yet young. Age does not al- 
ways depend on days and months. Iam much, 
very much older than you, my dear boy. And ® 
is my duty'to telf you ‘that you will forget all this 
in the future, and” will’ bestow ‘your love — 
earnestly and Happily upon some young girl, 
perhaps some blue-eyed fairy. (My eyes were 
brown.) You will get over this boyish fancy. 

Perhaps I expected that he would interrupt 
me with tearful pleadings and entreaties ; bat, if 
so, I was mistaken. He was silent for a moment. 
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When I glanéed up at him; (he was a great deal 
taller than I,) Isaw upon his face a look I had 
never/séén there before. It was not’ that of a 
boy ; not that of a poor widow's son. It was'as if 
whole generations of proud ancestors looked out 
of his steadfast eyes. 

“Time ‘will prove whether this:is a boyish 
fancy of not,’’ he said. 

And before I could say a word, he was gone, 
And I; oyércome with a sudden sense of loss and 
loneliness, buried my face in my hands—strange 
inconsisteacy—and wept. ! 

Tlie next day, and every’ day while he re~ 
mained at home, Claude came’ to see me,’ as 
sual; but’ not in the ole I had’ marked out for 
him: pale, anguish-stricken, with despairing eyes, 
Yexing me with entreaties. No, nothing of the 
kind. Not by a word, or a glance, did he show 
that I was any more to him than the friend that 
he valued ‘and| ‘respected: And by some mystic 
process; beyond’ ‘my reasoning or will, he grew 
older, and’ I younger every day. Younger, and 
weaker, and far, far less wise, although ‘cer- 
tainly no word or look of his ever helped to give 
me the impression. 

, On his return from college, during his first va- 
cations, the same subtle mystery remained, and 
increased. My boy was getting to be very, very 
much older and stronger than T. 

No brother could be tenderér'and kinder to an 
ouly sister, but he never spoke again of love. 
Still, in spits of his silence, f felt in my heart, I 
read it sometimes in his blue, honest eyes, that 
time was, indeed, ‘proving the strength of what 
Tchad called my boyish fancy: 

Thad now reached my twentieth birthday. It 
was a still, lovely June twilight. f stood by the 
low, brown gate, in front of Auntie’s, looking at 
the beauty of the western sky, when I heard the 
slow, steady tramp of a horse, coming down the 
toad. The rider was a stranger to me, I thought, 
at the first glance; but as he came nearer, ] knew 
lim at once. He saw me, and raised his hat 
with easy grace. But at that very moment, the 
“corset” sprang out across the road, the gray 
horse shied and reared, and Hugh Creveland, 
flung headlong, lay insensible at my feet. 

A couple of men, one of them the gray-headed 
old gardener at the Hall, chanced to ke coming 
_ down the'road, and’ as they saw the fall, they 
ran up, and ¢arried him into the house, and laid 
him on the lounge, in the sitting-room. He was 
injured considerably, and an arm was broken, 
besides a severe bruise On the temple, But the 
doctor who'cared for hiin was skillful, and Auntie 
was a good nurse, and he “ got along famously,’ 
80 he said. 





It seems’ like a dream ‘to’ me, his stay in our 
cottage, or a page from the romances | used to 
delight in; and like’ a dream within a dream, 
is one shadowy memory. 

lt was the night after’ his accident, when the 
news, of. course, ‘had gone out, magnified, as in 
all small places, that he was fatally injured: 
The doctor liad given an opiate to ease his pain, 
and gone home. Auntie had lain down upon 
the: lounge, in the next room. I was left to 
watch, and” sat, half-asleep, and. half-awake,in 
the large armchair, drawn ‘up beside the win 
dow. °The lamp was turned down to 4 faint 
spark upon ‘the table. The moon hung low in 
the west, like a large silver globe. The night- 
winds ‘stirred the tendrils and clusters of the 
creeping rose at the window, and the moonlight 
threw their shadowy reflections on the carpet. 
How they waved, and flickered, and chased each 
other. ‘And was it a dream, or did a’ still figure 
glide across these shadows—a woman's form—and 
pause by the couch of the sick man, wringing its 
hands? And did I hear voice, or did I imagine 
it? 

‘Ts it, then, a last farewell? Is your bad life 
to be ended here and now? Or will you live to 
break other women’s hearts, as you have mine?” 

The voice, or the wind, whatever it was, ceased ; 
the still, white figure, or the shadow of the moon- 
light, glided away, and was lost ; and the shadows 
mingled and intertwined strangely and gro- 
tesquely. The next thing I remember, the 
morning sun was shining in the room, and 
Auntie stood by the table, mixing a draught for 
her patient. : 

‘“Where is the woman, Auntie?” were my 
first words. 

* What woman ?”’ 

**The woman who came here last night. She 
looked like Mrs. Richards.” 

‘There has been no one here. You, have 
been dreaming, child.’’ 

**T saw her, I am sure of it.”’ 

“It is impossible, for I was awake every 
minute of the night,”’ 

Now, as Auntie was one of the kind who gon 
sider it a personal affront to be accused of going 
to sleep, except in their lawful beds, I dared say 
no more. But the dream remained with me. 

' And like a.dream was my life for the next few 
weeks. Mr. Creveland got better, and after a 
few days was able to sit in a great easy-chair. 
The doctor, indeed, hinted of some internal in- 
jury, that demanded perfect rest, and care, lest 
it might terminate dangerously, But Mr. Creve- 
land was so imperious, so used to having his own 
way, that he paid little heed to these admoni- 
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, tions. Meantime he was gentleness itself to me, 


and fascinating, beyoud words, when he chose. 
He staid. with us, six. weeks. A mew world he 
brought to me, new thoughts, new subjects of in- 
terest, Not s happier! world, for it was too rest- 
pis My RR meg te a 
Bo Se ON 

I had never thought much of my looks, deny 
hitherto, calm: life...’ My. little mirror, in my 
room, ‘told; mie that I-had a fair face, » face ‘with 
big, wondering, brown eyes, and: .a wistful, ap- 
pealing look. But I had never given these things 
mach thought, or regarded them aé 9 iieans of 
power, . Now, however; as. 1 met the bold, hand- 
some, admiring eyes. of Hugh Creveland, there 
was something in them that brought back my 
guardian’s words: to me, * Your so ere 
Eva, will make your fortune.’’ 

I. was very artless, very inngoonty: x believe; 
but.I had not been in Hugh Creveland’s presence 
a week, before I knew he loved me, He did not 
say.so, in direct words; but E read it in every 
glance of his eyes, every tone|of his voice; and 
above all, by that strange intuition that lets 
women read hearts so, well. 

Aad as the days Sah tay.3 anon edi ane 
fighting against that love, with all his might.. I 
thought it. was, his pride, that stood in the way 
of his faney. He acted s0 strangely at times! 
His manner; would change so suddenly, from 
cheerfulness-to gloom and despondency,. Heliked 
to hear me play and sing,.and he would read 


~ gloud for hours, sending to the Hall for.piles of 


books from the. great library,, He would; read 
sounding old ballads, recounting noble; deeds, 
and exquisite love poems, making them seem 
real, by their rapt, soulful expression ; and then 
sometimes he would throw the book down, and 
make satirical remarks upon the folly of believing 
in anything in this world, especially in love and 
truth. 

ahaa, at ‘times, he’ 80 fully, unmistakably 
showed his love for me, in every tone and glance, 
that I knew it was only his pride that kept him 
silent, aiid inadé’ Him struggle agairst his fancy 
for an unknown, penniless girl. 

Claude came home, on @ short vacation, while 
Mr. Creveland was at Auntie’s. The first lime 
Claude called, I did not see him, for I was busy 
reading to Mr. Créeveland, and Auntie did ‘not 
send for mé. But he came agnin, the next day ; ; 
and oh, How glad I was to ‘see him! ' I thought 
my boy looked ‘pdle,‘‘and his ‘honest blue eyes 
seemed unnaturally large. I told him T knew he 
was studying too hard. 

“Yes, he was studying hard,” He said. ' “Be. 
sides his usual studies at éoflige: he was studying 





law, at spare -hours,: with Mr! ‘Lansing, the 
lawyer, and friend of Mr. Creveland’s. | It would 
| help him, hesaid, whien he left college. He would 
aot-hare to spend -serameeh: inn his tow 

studies then, and he was in haste to get along 
as fast as possible; for he wished to! repay Mr. 
Oreveland forthe help he had given in, his educa- 
tion. He should insist om paying back every 
penny efit," Ke suid, proudly. 

| dished! @.vegue-heaptache after he had gore. I 
was worried; I said, to see him looking so pale. 
And I repeated to myself, witha great deal of 
emphasis, ‘“If,he were my own boy, I could tot 
love him any better,” .; 

Mr. Creveland; was very kind to Claude; and 
after he went away that night, spoke of him in 
the kindest: manner, but with an odd agitation, } 
fancied. "4 

I, remember thinking; in a.dreamy fashion, 
that night, after I laid my bead upon my pillow, 
that if Mr. Creveland’s. love did, indeed, prove 
stronger than his, pride, and.if, I, should, in the 
futute, become mistress. of. all his riches, why, 
how. much I might.do for my boy. . How I could 
smooth his path in life! I know I thought.a 
great deal'more about my-happiness, in helping 
him to,a grand future, than I.did of my own 
happiness, in enjoying sueh grandeur. 

The six weeks rolled away at, last, and the day 
came, when Mr. Creveland.was to leave us. He 
had @ fancy to walk. over to the Hall, through the 
little foot-path: inthe park; and though Auntie 
proposed to haye the carriage sent for, he wouldn’t 
hear, to it, So, Auntie..had.to' content herself 
with making preparations for @, dinner of un- 
common, magnificence, for, he said he wouldn't 
go: until; afternoon.. 

It was, Saturday; there was: no school, and I 
was at heme for theentire. day, I could hear 
Auntie and Jane bustling about from kitchen to 
pantry, and from cellar, to kitchen; as.I #at with 
my. sewing, in .my favorite seat, by the western 
window of, the sitting-room. It was a pleasant 
little nook, for on. the | broad, old-fashioned win- 
dow-sill, I had a window-box filled with delicate 
ferns, and geraniums.of different eolors, and twe 
or three climbing-plants, that, reached up, try- 
ing to enfold the cage where..my two! canaries 


Ong. dg oi ; 

All the morning, Mr... Creveland -had acted 
colder, more restless, more mysterious than ever. 
He now came in, and. advanaing to the window, 
leaned pgainst the opposite side, and stood look- 
ing down upon me, 1 felt ‘that his eyes were 
upon me, though I did not, Jaok up, but stitehed 
away, as if my life depended upon it. 

How the birds sang! As if they desired to 
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gry an.grire. melodious serene, to speed om 


departing guest. 
_qit Foolish, little, birds!” said. Mr, Creveland, 
—— ‘| Don't you think eo, Miss ae > eat 
~*Eoolish? Why, Mr. Creveland?’? 
off To sing 20 merrily, when heparecepiitias 
Lehould think their hearts would be breaking.”” 
joff Perhaps they are unselfish. Maybeithey are 
singing for others, to, make others happier, and 
a9 forget their own gondition,””,. ni 
,g spoke lightly, and smiled, But as I glaneed 
up into my companion’s face, the smile died upon 
my jips ; for if; love, and sorrow ever looked out 
of mortal, eyes, fir weneslonking shawe,frvme the 
dark, beautiful, ayes of Hugh Creveland. | - 
\,{f Eva-—Miss Hamilton——I want to aks: you a 
question,” he said, He paused.a, moment, and 
then went, on, rapidly, ..‘‘ Suppose you were & 
gaptive,. shut, up ina, gloomy. cell, chained down 
With, heavy chains, which you, could not break ; 
no matter who forged the chains, whether it was 
yourself or another, If you were,in that gloomy 
dungeon, no sunshine, po,bloem, no beauty to 
bless your life; if, in.your,.gloom and despair, s 
little bird should come and: sit in the narrow slit 
in the wall.above you, and.sing sweet songs to 
you—a little innocent bird, with heaven’s own 
gunshine on; its, wings—would. you reach up 
there, to. where. it sat above yon, and, draw, it 
down into the gloom and danger, gather it, to 
your heart, and try. to make your own loye take 
the place to it, of the freedomit had, lost, of the 
sweet air of heaven it must resign for, your 
sake? Would. you ?. , Wouid: it be. too, selfish 1” 
. ed, UP at him, wonderingly., He was 
WA, MpoR me,, with such, a strange exr 
ie #0, mournful, so, wistful, so inexpressi, 


bly, sad, 
rently, it’ ‘seemed to me, upon, my head. 


laid his hand, lightly, almost reve- 


% “Such. ah innocent little bird! It wonld. be 
too bad, rouldn’t, it? You, don’t, answer, and 
you look half. frightened ; and I'll tell you what 
I think,”’ said he, with, his tone suddenly chang- 
ing. “ I think he would be a wretch, a selfish 
villain. And how, mavourneen, I want you to 
sing tome. Sing to me about the brave knight 
of Normandy, who left his sweetheart and his 
native land, for the battle-field, and died, shout- 
ing victory. ” 


He went and stood in the open hall-door, and ; 


I sat down to the piano, and commenced singing: 
I had often sang to him, this old English ballad. 
But now, before I had. eang even the first verse 
through, "I saw’ him, from the open window, 
walking witli Tong strides through the gate, into 
the park, and so he disappeared. 

When Auntie discovered he was gone, she was 





more indignant than I had:seen her sinte “Mies 
Richards’es boy’’ had irreverently treated *her 
** corset.’ 

“ Here. it apes o'clock,’» said she, “and 


i} dinner, most: ready;: and ' everything doing’ so 


splendid:' Jt isa shame and & disgrace.” 

I did not tell her of his ‘strange ‘talk ‘to me} 
but I joined Wen Reis ngs that his conduct 
was ‘extremely strange.” i 

“Strange? I should say strange! Who ever 
saw & man. ‘that wasn’t ‘strange?’ No deserip~ 
tion can dd justice to her scornful emphasis on 
the: word man,/and her face showed all the depth 
of contempt whe felt, as she added, ‘‘ There hain’t 
no. more, dependence: on: ee Oey? than 
there is:in' my old ¢lock.” | © 

And while she was speaking, as if to add force 
to her illustration, the clock struck nengy 7) 
hundred. 

Mr. Creveland had offered Auntie abutidant 
payment for the trouble he had made; but'#he 
would take nothing. But when, # few days after, 
@ bulky peckage: came,’ containing an elegant 
black silk dress, and: a new cashmere shaw! for 
her, and 8:casé of exquisitely bound books for 
mé, of course we could not refuse them. 

And yet’ it was strange, that his sudden, sin- 
gular way of leaving, his absence, did not cause 
me) disgust. I was not at.all uphappy. In fact; 
it. seemed as if some ‘weight had been lifted from 
my heart, ds if I could breathe more éasily. 

It, was: in the-third week after Mr.'Creveland’s 
departure, that Auntie took 2 severe cold ; and 
one day was obliged to keep her bed the most of 
the day. She wouldn’t let méstay at home; she 
said it was nothing but » old, and she should 
get better soon.| But when I returned from my 
school; in the afternoon, I found her apparently 
worse: (There was a certain herb, however, that 
grew om the banks of the lake in Creveland ‘Park, 
that she professed to have'some faith in; and'so 
L offered, at'once, to go and get some of it. It 
grew. near the edige of the lake; and after I had 
gathered my: little basketful of it; I ought to have 
returned directly; but the blue, placid water, 
shining so serenely-through the green leaves and 
boughs, persuaded me to stay, and I went down 
te theybarder| of the Jake,'to gather some of the 
lovely ferns that grew in such rich profusion. 

There «was a great, gnarled stump hanging 
over the water. On the very outmost edge of it 
was a cluster of the: most’ delicate and exquisite 
ferns, like dainty emerald feathers. That. bunch, 
I thought, I must have. I stepped out confi- 
dently, and was, stooping down to pick it, when 
suddenly, without any warning, the root fell with 
me, and I’sank’ into the deep waters below me. 
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But as I fell, I gavea wild cry, that rang through 
“Claude! Claude!” was my exclamation. 
Why did Inot call upon my hero; my myste- 

vious friend ? |, But-mo! | At that: moment, when'I 

was facing death, it seemed to me as if all my 
hope on earth waa in Claude. 

Suddenly I. felt myself lifted: up in a strong 
arm, and heard a voice speaking coprage'to me. 
But. beard only the first tones, for at #he sudden 
transition from death to life, I fainted. . 

» When I recovered consciousness, I! was lying 
on,.the, green shore, and. Hugh Creveland, was 
kneeting beside me, chafing my cold fingers.. As 
Tlooked, up at him, and tried to speak, he:took 
me in his arms, as if I was.a' baby, and strode on 
toward Auntie’s with long steps. I looked up.in 
his face rather timidly. 

‘I have saved your life, little one,” he aid: 
¢ Don’t. you think \L.ought to have some cldim 
upon it now? Don’t you, in a way, belong t6 
me, in. the future 2)’ 

I was terribly agitated. and confused, [ know, 
and I could think of, nothing better to say than 
to ask: him to. put me down, and let me walk. 

“You couldn’t lift your hand to your head a 
minute ago,’’ heisaid. ‘ Keep still: What do you 
suppose Miss Cobb will say ? . She will admit here- 
after that I have ‘ my properties,’ will'she not‘?”’ 

But,.], insisted .upon’ trying to walk. And 
seeing that i: really troubled mé¢, he let me have 
my way. At first;\I was: obliged to lean upon 
his arm, for my head. felt very’ weak and giddy. 
We walked a short dist in silence, and thea 
Mr. Creveland said, 

‘* T haven't been.to your house for‘some.time, 
have I?, Not. since :that day I. called for the 
song about the brave knight, who gave his life, 
and died shouting for victory. When T left you; 
I mpant to stay away from you, like a good vil- 
lain, But to-day, as:-I was taking leave of ‘the 
Hall for awhile, as fate, or luck, or chance would 
have it, I thought, while the carriage went round 
the road as far as Miss Cobb’s, I would take this 








short route through the park, and stop there and 
bid you good-bye. I suppose it was the ficnd that 
prompted mé,'as'usual, he’ having the guardian- 
ship of my affairs generally. But I must have 
been mistaken; it must have been an angel. I 
believe: in’ omens’; and this must be a good one, 
is it not? For I have saved your precious life. 
Do-you ‘know ‘it, little one? And when I think 
these sweet; brown eyes would never have opened 
again in the world; had it not been for me, 
surely they’ must look kindly upon me in the 
future, will they’not?”’ 

E assured him “‘they would; that I should al- 
ways’ regatd him kindly.” “Not without tears, 
for I felt weak and nervous. But he would rot 
listen_to any thanks for what he had done. And 
just then we ctime out by Auntie’s, ‘and saw Mr. 
Creveland’s ¢érriage standing by the gate. He 
went with me to the door, and looking down upon 
the water-soaked garments, said ‘“he thought he 
would drive back home for a few moments, to 
make himself''a little more presentable.’ And 
bidding me‘‘good-bye, and telling me to make 
haste to put myself in Miss Cobb’s kind hands at 
once, and leaving his good wishes for her, he 
sprang into his-carriage, and was driven back to 
the Hall. 

Autitie, forgetting her own indisposition, 
seemed to think I was in imminent danger. So 
I was put to bed, in close companionship with 
hot ‘bricks and fist-irons, while my throat was 
smarting under the effects of hot ginger’ and 
pepper tea. 

I remember thirtking, as I dropped off into 
sleep, how much it was like one of thy romances ; 
that my mysterious hero had attually rescued 
me from death, and that I owed my life'to him. 

But still, I recollect that I thought a great deal 
more; in fact, it was my last thought before I 
went to sleep, “of what Claude would say, when 
I told him how nearly I had met my death, and 
how terrible it would have been if I should have 
died there, without seeing him once more.” 


(TO BE CONCLDED. ) i. 





A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Ox! why so sad and dull, sweet love? 
The. storm is blowing over; 
The slaies are blue, the sun’s above ; 
How sweet the new-blown clover f 
The meteor red-bird flashes past, 
The woodpeckers are drumming. 
Spring wakes! The Winter's o’er at last, 
And brighter days are coming. 


The winds of March are bleak ; but soon 
Come on the April showers; 

And May, with songs beneath the moon, 
And June, with bloom and flowers; 

And daisied meadows all alive 
With happy bees a-humming. 

Dear heart! let rain and tempest drive, 
Por brighter days are coming. 





A POINT OF HONOR. 


— 


BY IDA ROLAND. 


"Taw little red school-house stood on the brow 
of along hill, just at the edg> of the village. 
A lonely’ place at this time, five o'clock in the 
afternoon; for the last barefooted urchin had 
disappeared down the long hill an hour ago. It 
would seem that there was nothing to detain the 
pretty schiool-mistress so late; but she ‘still sat 
behind her little! table, leatiing her head upon 
her hand, and pondering, not over reports, or 
educational works, as’ one might think ‘from her 
looks, but a love-letter. eo 

° There it lay, on the table before her, and in 
her mind, swinging in the balance, was thé yes 
tnd tio. Which should it be? “Sdmejgirls find 
lt an‘ easy thing to éngage themselvés, and then 
break the chain when it’ becomes too irksome. 
But'this Saidie Kempal was a conscientious little 
body, just unfashionable enough to consider ‘an 
engagement a serious thing, not to be entered 
inte lightly ; and when once formed, to be sacred 
ind binding. So, she was trying to probe her 
heart, and discover her feelings toward the 
Writér of this letter, who said that he loved her 
#0 tenderly, and could never be happy unless 
she was his wife. The study had lasted an hour, 
and she was no nearer the conclusion than at 
first. 
Perhaps, if she’had seen a littlé more of the 
world, she’ could have decided sooner; but her 
days had been so bounded and hedged in by home 
ties, and the quiet village life, that she had not 
yet learned theall-important lesson, a knowledge 
of her own heart. Her thoughts ran something 
like this : 

“T like him—this Harry Barrows. I don’t 
believe I shall ever see any one else I can like 
a6 well.’ He has’’a'good character, is wealthy, 
and loves'me. If ‘I ‘say yes, everybody will be 
pleased, and I shall’ doubtless be very happy. 
No moye pinching about money matters at home, 
or drudying'in the school-room. I wonder why 
T hesitate. I wish I was a-child again, to be 
told what todo. ‘If I go to mother, she will 
say, ‘Do just what your heart tells you, my 
daughter,’ when ‘my heart won’t tell me any- 
thing about it. She would be delighted, though, 
if I would say yes ; and I could lighten her cares 
so much. It is such a worry to mothers to have 
80 many daughters unsettled. Then there is 
Lina Grey. How surprised shé would be! I 





believe she rather liked Harry herself... 1. be- 
lieve—I believe Iwill—say-—yes.”’ / 

The conferenge was over, and springing lightly 
to her feet, she quickly closed the shutters for 
the night, and taking her wide hat, locked: the 
door, and started down. the hill. 

She was glad to find that she felt happier, now 
that the question was dacided. There is such 
a relief‘jn giving one’s happiness into another’s 
keeping, and knowing that they will. guard. it 
well. 

Saidie hurried on, for she knew it was getting 
late, and she had made an appointment to meet 
her friend, Lina Grey, under the great, weeping 
willow, by; the edge of the lake, and the hour 
for the meeting had more than passed. ‘‘ Meet 
me at our old trysting-place, under the willow, 
by the lake,” she had written. 

Lina saw her coming, and rushed forward 
tumultuously. ‘*Oh! I thought, you, would 
never be here!’’ she cried. ‘I began to fear 
you hadn’t got my note in time, I only. re, 
turned late last night,.and had not time to see 
you before you went to school ; so I wrote, ask- 
ing you to meet me here, for then I knew. we 
could have a half-hour’s chat, all to ourselves, 
and that afterwards we pould go home together.” 

‘Arid Iam so glad to see you again,” said 
Saidie, kissing her. ‘‘ I’ve hardly known what 
to do without you.” 

They talked, on and on, as young girls will, 
sitting on the fragrant sward, telling each: of 
what the other had been doing, till suddenly 
Saidie’s attention was arrested by féotsteps ap- 
proaching, and looking up, she saw a strange 
gentleman advancing. 

Lina, too, looked around, and rose to her feet. 
“‘It'is only Mr. Earle, mamma’s nephew,” she 
cried. ‘He is to spend the summer with us, 
and half promised to meet me here; for I want 
you particularly to know him. Mr. Earle, this 
is my friend, Saidie Kempal, of whom I have so 
often spoken. Saidie, Mr. Ralph Earle.”’ 

The newcomer took off his hat, with marked 
emphasis, and then shook Saidie cordially by 
the hand, looking at her admiringly, thouga 
not offensively, with a pair of rather handsome 
eyes. 

‘‘ Not half so handsome as Harry’s,’’ thought 
Saidie, though she blushed under the gaze. 
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It was Lina who did most of the talking, as 
they walked home; and she was so bright and 
merry, that it was a pleasure te listen to her. 
Such s gay summer as she. planned !) Saidie’s ' 
sehool was to break up on the morrow, for « 
two months’ vacation, and she would ‘te at lib- ; 
erty to enjoy it with therest. ‘‘ And oh! won t. 
we have a nice time?” ‘cried Lina.’ 

Near the gate Harry was waiting. He was 
fttrodueed, in due form, to Mr. Farle, and then 
fell back with Saidie, and walked with her to 
the’ door. 

‘You got my letter?” he whispered, as soon 
as the others were out of hearing. * Ts it to be 
yes;"or no i 

There’ was'a moment's silence, and the girl’s 
heartbeat loudly. Finhlly she taised her eyes 
to his face, and there was not a shadow of doubt 
in ‘their clear depths, as she answered, — 

**T think it is to be yes, Harry.” 

The’ glad tidings soon spread through the 
Kémpal family, for there were no secrets in 
that house ; and it pleased Saidie to feel that she 
hi@'indide’ them all ‘happier. If she had liked 
Harry less than she did, she could not have 
helped but feel happier herself, to see the bright- 
ness she had brought into the house: 

“Tt was’ quite early on the first day of Saidie’s 
vateation, when Lina’s pony-phaeton stood at the 
Kémpal gate; and under the white canopy, with 
its gay fringe, sat it’s owner, beekoning to her 
friend. ‘To slip on a ‘hat, and step in beside 
Lins, was the ‘work of a moment, and the two 

ris were soon — talking, as the lazy pony 

‘along. ° 
ere was &- ‘tele reserve oti Saidie’s part, 
for she could not yet make up her mind to gon- 
fide ‘to Lina her engagement ; but her friend was 
so busy telling of her own affairs, that she did 
not notice it. After a while, she spoke of Ralph 
Earle. 

“What do you think of him, anyway?” said 
Lina. ' 

“T' don’t know. I hardly noticed him yes- 
terday.”’ 

“There! I wish T could tell that to his royal 
highness. I shan’t tell you now, what. he said 
about you. Do you know why mamma. has in- 
vited him here this summer ?” 

“« For his health, I suppdse. He looks badly.” 

“So he supposes. But that clever little wo- 
man has quite another ideain her head. She 
means that I shall’ marry him.” 

“Why, Lina!” 

‘It’s a fact.” 

“Do you like him ?”’ 





“Do I Uke him? ‘Of course I do. Ralph 


Earle is elegant. But it don’t follow that I am 
going to marry him. He isn’t my style at all; 
is er too deep for shallow me. I always 
liked im ; ‘but I shall hate him pretty soan, if 
my step-mamma don’t stop throwing me at his 


| head in such an absurd manner.”’ 


‘* What can be her object ?,. I never thought 
her overly fond of you.” 

* Qh, I’m only thrown in as an encumbrance: 
She adores Ralph, and he is poor. Well, I’ve 
got money, Do you understand?” 

‘* Poor child }’’ 

_ You need not poorme. I am going to make 
myself just as disagreeable as possible. And I 
have little plan in my head, and you must say 
yes. I.qant you to pack up, and be ready, 
when I come for you to-morrow, to come and 
stay, several weeks with me. Say yes, that’s a 
dear,”’,, 

« Not if you are going to put. me i in Mr. Earle’s 
way,’ said Ssidie, looking-a little suspiciously 
at Lina’s mischievous face. 

‘‘ Nonsense, child! You need not look at him, 
if you feel that way. Only come; we will have 
grand times.” 

There was no opposition to this project, and 
the next day found Saidie settled in the great 
stone,house, over the river. She loved luxury, 
and it was like a beautiful dream to live amid 
such elegance. She fancied that Mrs. Grey was 
not quite as pleased. as she might have been 
with this arrangement; but Ralph was so plea- 
sant, and Lina so delighted, that she did not 
mind it. Ling was right in pronouncing Ralph 
Earle elegant. He was, gentleman. in every 
sense of the word ; and although not remark- 
ably handsome, his face was one that could be 
trusted forever. Mrs. Grey was a widow, and 
although wealthy, this. beautiful. home belonged 
to Lina. So, it was no wonder she was exerting 
her utmost to make a mateh between her favor- 
ite nephew and the heiress, 

So, the summer days passedon. Pleasant 
morning rambles jn, the old woods; lazy, after- 
noons by the willow, at the trysting-place be- 
side the lake; and gay evenings over the piano, 
or on the croquet-ground, out, on. the Jewn, 
where Harry always joined thém.; Indeed, he 
was with them most of the time, and; Saidie had 
grown quite used to being engaged. There was 
not much chance for loye-making, as the rest 
did not know of, it; and Lina, in trying to 
avoid Ralph, made it so, that Saidie was his eom- 
panion most.of the time, while she appropriated 
Harry. 

Saidie could not blame her, although she won- 
dered how she could help loving the one her 
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mother had selected’ for her. “He was ‘so bril- 
liant and interesting; so different from any one 
she had ever met before. He ‘seemed to inder- 
stand her wants so well, and sympathizé in alt’ 
her tastes. ‘So it’ happened, while Lina’ ‘and 
Harry played gameés, or ran races on the lawn 
in their wild’ fashion, the otlier two’ sat’ ‘on one 
of the rustic seats that the old’elms shaded, and 
rédd'or talked. Ralph had that charm that is so 
irresistible in any one, a melodious voice. It 
seemed to Saidie,*when he Yead, that all the 
world was drifting away, and leaving them in 
an erichanted realm!’ What happy days those: 
were, and how swiftly they flew by! Na‘one 
thought of the’ fall that was' coming, .t6 part 
them‘all. They lived in the happy present, and 
were satisfied. One day Saidie had promised’ 
Ralph to meet him at the rustic seat, and found, 
ongoing, that Mrs. Grey was before her.’ Shé 
seemed unusually gracious, and ‘inclined to con- 
yersation, and, after a few seaman ened, said, 

abruptly, 

“I suppose you are aware 6f my Wishes con- 
cerning Lina?” 

Saidie bowed her head. 

“ Tina persistently refuses to believe that I 
am disinterested in this matter, and, I see, has 
"made you’ feel the’same. Iam convinced that 
Mr. Earle’ is just’ the one for her,’ ‘and she is 
throwing away her best chance of happiness, in 
flirting’as she does with Harry: As for Ralph, 
]-know that if‘he were left alone; he would love 
her. ” 

The last ‘words were onsphaldtsed in such ‘a 
manner, that her listener could not lielp but wn- 
derstand. 

“Tf you think I am interfering, you are mis- 
taken,’’ 

“T will be frank with oe.” said the elder 
lady. ‘I feared you were becoming interested 
in my nephew, and I thought I would warn 
you. ” 

The bright color faded from the girl's face, 
and astrange look came into her eyes. For a 
moment she was unable to speak, Like a flash 
of lightning. came the terrible revglation, the 
meaning of all the happiness this summer had 
brought. She knéw now What love was. To 
her there was but one hope of happiness in the 
world, and that she must put fromiher. It was 
& hard, strained voice, that answered, Mrs.,Grey, 

“You need not, be alarmed; madam. I am 
engaged to Harry Barrows.” 

The lady looked at her in astonishment ; 
she actually kissed her.. 

“ You sly little puss; to keep that all to yyour- 
self. How glad I am that you ate going to do 
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, then 





} so well. There comes Ralph now. ‘I am’ going 


to’ surprise him’ with the’ news.” ‘And béforé 
Saidie ‘could stop her, ‘she cailéd” him ‘to! ‘them; 
and in # féw'words ‘told the whole story: ‘The, 
seving gtiest#’at the’ house, shie left them, with'a 
nod‘dni' a’ laugh, thinking, as ‘she did’ so) “She 
loves iim, poor gitl;  but''T’ can trist het. ‘Sai 
die is the very soul of honor. As for Ralph; he 
will’ soon ‘veroomé his per meen) fot her ‘pretty 
face.” 

There was ote said for some time ‘aftér’ 
she left. - ‘An’ observer might ‘not’ have noticed 
anything strange in the figures of the two. ‘Sai- 
die, sitting quite motionless, with her face turned 
away; Ralph at her feet, in the same careless 
attitude-he had fitst aasiimed. | But who car tell 
of the anguish in both their hearts? 

“Will he ‘never move or speak ?”” she thought. 

At Tast he rose; and taki the vacant seat at 
her side, turned her face gently toward ‘him.” 
At the sight of “it, pile’ and eter mae hie 
calmness’ Was gone.” °'" '' 

“ My darling, ‘my aafling ! you do love me | 
What is this hateful éngagement to ds?” bigags 

‘For: a moment ‘she yielded to his: passivnate” 
caresses; then she’ remembered, and “oriéd; 
brokenly, 

' “Ralph, “you must ‘not tempt meso.’’'T have 
promised to be Harry’s wife, and. I ‘will’ hever 
break ® promise that is sé sacred.’ 

‘* But where there is no love, you wursiyt are * 
not’ bound.’ It isa mistaken sense of honor 
that permits such’ a sacrifice.” 

She shook ‘her head mournfully. 

«“T should have thought of that before. 
too late.” 

Still he plead with her, and she, loving kim 
as-she-did, could only refuse, although she felt 
it would be like parting from life itself. At 
last; seeing Harry and Lina epming toward them, 
he said, 

‘«T will not take your answer now; send me 


Tt is 


one in themorning. And remember, dear, what- 


ever comes, I shall loye you, only you.” 

Harry overtook her as she tried to escape to 
the house, and gave her a few’ tender words, 
that only made her trouble harder to bear. 

She locked herself in ‘her room, and. did not 
go down again that, night... She wanted to face 
her trouble by herself, and ‘decide what was her 
duty to do. 

It was'a long, hard struggle. ‘The cold, gray 
dawn peeped in at her window, as shé wrote, 


“No, Ralph... I was right. I cannot break 
my promise. Forgive me, and. forget that you 


ever loved Sarbrz.”’ 
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She. sent him, this early in the morning ; and. 


anhour later, before Mrs. Grey, and Lina made 
their appearance in the breakfast-room, he. left 
a note for his, aunt, and ordered the coachman 
to, drixe him, to the station, Qne last, long.look 
at, the. closed, blinds, behind which, slumbered 
the, only, being, he., trols loyed, and he; was 
gone..: 
When. Harry, came, that evening, he found 
Mrs. Grey in tears, Lina pouting, and Saidie 
invisible, 
.“ What's up, Lina? Where is Balph ?”’ 
‘« Goodness knows! I don’t, - Saidie is locked 
in her room, Ralph gone, and everybody else as 
cross as bears.” . ; 


Harry looked, bewildered,, and Mrs... Grey, 


said, 

{s Harry, Barrows, are you engaged,to Saidie?”’ 

His face, flushed crimson, and then . turned 
white. 

‘We are, Mrs, Grey ; but—-~’’, 

** But what? 
enough,’’ said that lady; sharply. ., 

“No, not. enough,’’ he said, with; 9 pleading 
look at Lina, who had dropped into a chair,.and 
breathlessly awaited his reply. 

*“*T did think I loved Saidie, until Lina, came 
back ; but now I, know it is Lina alone who can 
make me happy,..I saw that Ralph loved Sai, 
die, and hoped: that she would ask to. be. re- 
leased,’’ : " 

“And a pretty mess you. have made of it. 
Her sense of honor -was,more strict than yours. 
She has refused Ralph, and he has gone, nobody 
knows where, I wash my hands. of; the whole 
affair.” And she swept from the room with,an 


You are engaged, and. that's. 





injured,look,,as if she had. nothing further to say 
on, the subject. 

_ After peace,was. made between the, lovers, 
Lina said, ‘‘ Poor Saidie! We, must find Ralph, 
and bring him back, . How. could the child be so 
good? I .don’t.believe he will go any farther 
than Chester to-night, and James could easily 
drive you over, after him.”’ 

It.; was, as, Lina, supposed ;,.and while Harry 
started. off in, hot haste, Lina,ran up to persuade 
Saidieto come down into the parlor, and be there 
at the,time they; would return, intending to pre- 
pare her, for it; but she could: not get her cour- 
age. up, until she, heard the carriage-wheels, and 
had. only -blundered,, ont;a@ few. words, when 
Ralph sprang out, of, the. carriage, and hurried 
into the, room, 

Lina left them then, ster hearing Saidie’s 
broken .cry,,of ‘Ralph! ,.Dear Ralph!’’ as he 
gathered her close, close to his heart. 

After the, first, rapture of the meeting was 
over, and they could talk a little more rationally, 
Mrs., Grey’s clear; cold. topes were heard, saying 
to some one on the piazza, 

«Yes, the bright days;are;almost gone.” 

And; Saidie, clinging to her lover's neck, whis- 
pered, 

‘Do you hear, Ralph ? , They.are almost gone.’’ 

‘* Nay; love,’’, he, answered, ‘‘ they have only 


And they Aave only begun, A,happier couple 
than Ralph and. Saidie is to, be;met nowhere, 
the wide world over. 

Of one spot, both are especially fond, and they 
often go there, It is where they first met: the 
TRYSTING-PLACE BY THE WILLOW. 





DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. 


‘BY HL. MARVELL. 


Tre sun was sinking in the west, 

'' A mist rose softly on the lea; 

“And through the evening’s purple shades 
We floated o’er the quict sea. 

The oars lay idly in their rest ; 
‘We learied across the low boat's side, 

And watehed the waters dancing there, 
As we went drifting wifh the tide 


She touched the ripples with her hand, 
And when the rising moén shone bright, 

She seemed an angel sitting there, 
So pure, beneath the silver light. 

We floated opward in the dusk, 
She sang as sweet as merthaid sings ; 

© etess; throtgh all the waste of years, 

Theecho of that song still rings. 





Hearts, though, are false—so often so; 
Her face was fair, her heart untrue ; 

I thought she loved me, on the night 
We drifted in the shadows blue, 

Across the waters still and bright, 
Beneath the tender Summer moon ; 

Oh! such a dream! Oh! such delight! 
And it is faded—past—eo soon ! 


Oh! woman's face ts sweet and fair, 
| Butiwoman’s heart we cannot know ; 
I thought she loved me—she whom I 
Had worshipped in the long ago. 
Her path is there, and mine is here ; 
We each have gone our separate ways, 
-And buried with the vanished past, 
The hours.of those sweet olden days. 





AT THE END OF A MONTH. 


BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT, 


Ir was a. tiny village in Wales, I shall not 
attempt to give its name, because I could not 
spell it. to save my soul; and if I were able, I 
could not pronounce it to.saye yours; for it was 


at least seventeen syllables in length, without a }, 


perceptible vowel among them, 

But such a lovely place! Away up among 
the hills, the blue, hazy mountains forming the 
background; in front, a break-in the gorge, 
whieh gave a view for miles and miles of peace- 
ful valleys and shady woods, and within easy 
walk, even for lazy people ; water-falls innume- 
rable, each of them so unique and beautiful, that 
one was never able to decide upon their respective 
claims. - 

Holm Brentford had stopped at the comfort~ 
able, old-fashioned inn, with the intention of 
remaining two or three days, because the neigh- 
borhood was so charming, that. it seemed a. sin 
to go on without exploring this haunt, which, in 
the days when such beings existed, must-have 
been the home of dryads and wood-nymphs, 
and I hope, for their sakes, (else they would 
haye bored themselves dreadfully,) of fawns, 
and other laughter-loving creatures of the oppo- 
site sex, 

Weeks had passed, and Holm still, lingered, 
for he had found his sylvan goddess. _ Each does, 
in turn, though we call the age, prosaic; but I 
dare say each generation, in turn, has said that 
of its special era, ever since the days when Cain’s 
last descendants were. handsomer and wickeder 
than they ought to have been. 

Holm’s nymph, when he caught sight of her, 
was not climbing @ tree, nor falling from the top 
of one, but she was in great danger of being 
thrown out of a nondescript kind of equipage, 
(very comfortable to ride in, when you could 
keep your seat,) drawn by a pair of obstinate 
little monsters of half-broken mountain ponies. 

There were two ladies in the carriage, and o 
swollen boy, or a, dwarfish man—he might have 
been one or the other, and a very bad specimen 
in either case—was driving. The ponies took 
fright, and ran. away, and the coachman took 
fright, and shrieked and bawled until he suc- 
ceeded in rendering -the small beasts utterly 
unmanageable. One of the ladies gaye yent to 
4 single cry, covered. her face with her hands, 
and sat motionless, Then the other lady stepped 





over the back of the low seat, with a courage 
inspired by the exigencies of the moment, and 
seized the reins which the boy, had dropped, by 
way of making matters: worse. 

The ponies still plunged madly on, though the 
lady, might have succeeded in conquering them, 
if the road had held no dangers; but beyond a 
curve which Brentford had just passed, there 
was @ sharp descent, with a cliff on one side, and 
® precipice on the other. Holm took in the 
whole peril, and rushed forward, exclaiming, 

‘Turn them: to the right! To the right!’’ 

The lady obeyed ; carried the animals through 
® gap in the hedge, and landed them in a 
ploughed field, her companion still sitting pas- 
sive, with her. face hidden, and the idiotie boy 
howling like a maniac, as if he were disap- 
pointed that there should have been no accident, 
notwithstanding his pains. 

The different parties,.were soon restored to 
composure; for after the danger was over, Holm 
himself lost his head during the space of a few 
seconds, looked at the ladies, and they looked at 
him; and the lady who, had until now kept her 
face covered exclaimed, 

‘‘Mr. Brentford |”, And ‘the gentleman ex- 
claimed, quite as astonished, 

‘«Mrs, Wynne!”’ 

«Yes, Mrs.. Wynne,” was the reply. ‘Are 
we. killed?’ .And she laughed, hysterically, 
though she tried, hard to control her shaken 
nerves, 

‘‘We are quite safe, Edith,’’ said her com- 


, 


;panion. 


«And how nice of you to appear like a god 
out of. a machine,’’ added the other. ‘‘I shall 
cry in.a minute. For goodness sake, Alice, 
don’t be so provokingly calm! I want a glass 
of water. Great Heavens, Mr. Brentford! stop 
where you are, unless you are determined we 
shall be massacred! , Send; that wretch of a hoy. 
He will kill us yet, if you, go away.”’ 

But the boy could do nothing, save dance up 
and down, and excite the ponies, until reduced 
to silence by a threat.from Brentford, that if he 
stirred again, the whip should be laid vigorously 
over his back. 

There: was a little house not, far off. Holm 
ordered him to gothither for water. He flew 
round and round in eccentric cireles, instead. 
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Fortunately an old woman came out of the cot- 
tage, and brought some water; and presently Mrs. 
Wynne got the better of her nerves, and waxed 
slightly cross, as even Christians will, when, at 
the close of an adventure, they find that they have 
been frightened for nothing. She vowed that 
she would epend the night in the fields, rather 
than trust again to the uncertain mercies of their 
Jehu: So Brentford offered to aet as charioteer, 
since Miss Wynne could not manage thé reins, 
as she had slightly sprained her wrist'in her re- 
cent encounter with the ponies. 

Holni’s proposal was gratefully actepted. The 
boy had to walk, in consequence, whereat he was 
highly displeased. He swore dréadfally over his 
ill ‘treatment; but as his oaths were uttered in his 
native language, neither of the ‘three’ persons 
whom he eursed with such energy,’ would have 
been any the wiser, had his mutterings chanced 
to be overheard. Like all nervous people, Mrs. 
Wynne had a faculty of passing suddenly from 
one state of feeling to another.’ After her fright, 


she had turned fractious. Before the ponies had 
carried them out of sight of the scene of their 
mishap, she rushed into: the highest spirits, and 
talked enough for all three, which was fortunate, 
as°her sister showed little inclination to do her 
duty in that way, and Holm was still too much 


disturbed by this unexpected meeting to perform 
his part very creditably. 

* Hereafter, when we encounter an adventure, 
Mr. Brentford, I shall know that it is the signal 
for your appearance,”’ said Mrs. Wynne. 

‘* Then please go in search of them very often,” 
replied Holm, taking that opportunity to look 
back for a glimpse of Alice’s face, and thinking 
of the adventure of the day, as apropos of the 
remarks ; but he failed in his design, because 
she had dropped her veil over it. 

As there is no mystery connected with his former 
acquaintance with Miss Wynne, we may as’ well 
explain at once what Mrs. Wynne meant. Two 
years before, Holm had met her in Naples; and 
one day, when wandering in the neighborhood of 
Virgil’s tomb, he saw the two ladies for the first 
time. They were trying to escape the importuni- 
ties of a sturdy beggar, who seemed inclined to 
develope into a brigand. It happened that the 
sisters were stopping in the same hotel as Holm- 
A mutual friend arrived, and by his aid the three 
made acquaintance in that rapid and heedless 
fashion, which pilgrims in foreign lands are apt 
to do. 

At the end of ten pleasant days, Holm was 
called suddenly away to Florence by the illness 
of a relative, and detained there for some time, 
as the relative’took that opportunity to’ die. 


When he was at liberty again, Holm persuaded 
conscience that he had not half seen Naples, and 
hastened back to the beautful city; but the two 
sisters’had gone, and left no trace, and Holm 
found Naples so changed and stupid, that he left 
in disgust, 

A twelvemonth passed, and Holm told himself 
that he must regard those bright Neapolitan days 
‘as an episode which could have no connection 
with his real existence. It was June, and Brent- 
ford—he had been spending the spring in Pau— 
drifted up into the Pyrenees, and halted at pic- 
turesque St. Sauveur. There is no place with 
lovelier mountain rambles about, and none where 
it is easicr to lose oneself, tempted as one is, by 
the spparent straightforwardness of the paths, to 
dispense with the troublesome services of a guide. 
So, only two days after his arrival, Holm, wan- 
dering through a deep gorge, came upon two 
ladies, who had lost their way, and discovered 
them to be his charming acquaintances. 

On this occasion he had the pleasure of their 
society during a couple of weeks. Then, one 
morning, just as he was preparing for an expe- 
dition they were to undertake together, a mes- 
senger brought a note from Mrs. Wynne, written 
on the previous evening. The sisters had re. 
ceived letters which forced them to- depart at 
once. There were civil expressions of regret, 
pleasant messages from Miss Wynne, but not 
word about their journey’s destination, or a hope 
of future meeting. 

Holm bore and lived over his disappointment 
as best he might; roved the summer through, 
passed the winter in Paris, the spring in London. 

And now, on the last’ of these June days, he 
found himself ‘among the Welsh hills, driving 
Mrs. Wynne and her sister toward their temporary 
abode, said abode being a picturesque old farm- 
house, about a mile out of the village, owned by 
the mother of the young charioteer. But, luckily 
for the ladies’ comfort, they had a couple of at- 
tached servants with them, who could be any- 
thing, from cooks to chambermaids—though one 
of the pair was a man—when occasion required. 

So, this was the way in which Brentford re- 
newed his acquaintance with the sisters, on the 
very day of his arrival in the Welsh hamlet ; and 
the result of this encounter had been, that, in- 
stead of contenting himself with the brief sojourn " 
which he had contemplated, nearly a month had 
gone, and he still lingered; giving no more 
thought to his departure than if he had come 
thither with the fixed intention’ of spending the 
entire summer. 

In a quiet retreat like that, people glide 





into familiar interoourse as imperceptibly and 
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"quickly as they do on ship-board. With excuse 
or without, Holm fell into the habit of spending 
a great deal of time at the house of the two sis- 
ters. He helped Alice with her drawing and 
painting, for which he had talent enough to haye 
become an artist, had destiny rendered a pro- 
fession necessary. He aided Mrs. Wynne i in her 
study of Swedish, she happening to have a pass- 
ing fancy for the odd language. _ He found some 
tolerable horses, and they made long excursions 
among the hills, to see wonderful views or cas- 
cades; and when twilight brought them home, 
Brentford would share the nondescript repast, 
which took the place of a formal dinner, and 
spend the evening after. He hired a yacht, and 
they sailed and sailed, for days and days never 
to be forgotten by Brentford. 

Pleasant, pleasant days, and Holm floated pas- 

‘sivelyon. Very soon he knew that he loved Alice 

Wynne; he had strongly suspected the fact du- 
ring those doleful months in which he could find 
no trace of her; and the tumult aroused in his 
soul by this last unexpected meeting, convinced 
him, beyond the possibility of doubt—not that 
he wished to have any on the subject. 

Miss Wynne was at this time apparently about 
one-and-twenty, and her sister some three years 
oder. The latter was also beautiful, though her 
beauty was marred by certain traces of suffering, 
and her talk by a tone of cynicism which made 
it evident that life had not always been kind to 
her, proving, also, that she had not gained as 
many valuable lessons from trouble as,wise people 
assure us that one ought to do. 

It was easy to see that a strong affection ex- 
isted between the pair, though Holm soon dis- 
covered that Miss Wynne was required to ex- 
ercise a good deal of patience, for the older 
sister’s mood: were exceedingly unequal, and 
she sometimes gave way to little exhibitions of 
bitterness and spleen, which were speedily, fol- 
lowed by repentance as demonstrative, and there- 
fore as unpleasant as the original fault; but 
Alice bore all with unfailing sweet serenity. 

Holm received the impression that Mrs, Wynne 
had married very young, and had been a widow 
for several years; had probably married a rela- 
tive, since she bore the same name as her sister, 
After her marriage, she had resided in the West 
Indies. He gathered, and he comprehended, also, 
that the unien had ttought her much misery, 
But he often found himself wondering, as, time 
Went on, if remorse had not something to do with 
the lady’s morbid views of life and mankind, 
and he decided that if she. had tormented her 
husband as much as she did her sister, it was 
small wonder that the slight fund of patience 





possessed by men in general had given way, and 
Holm was inclined to think, that whatever the 
dead man’s faults or vices might..have been, it 
was very possible that she had a good deal for 
which to blame herself. Still.she was a singu- 
larly charming woman, in spite of her caprices— 
or, perhaps, on account of them—and Brentford 
liked her hugely, She liked him, too, and was 
much more ready than Alice to drop into terms 
of friendship. But as the weeks passed, and he 
gained ground with the. younger, he could see 
that Mrs. Wynne was not always thoroughly satis- 
fied thereat; from no feminine pique, because 
his attentions were not concentrated upon. her- 
self, Holm had the manliness to believe; proba- 
bly, because her sad experience made her dread 
for Alice any approach, to feelings which might 
bring into that quiet existence dangers and sor- 
rows such as her own past had held. 

There was no appearance of mystery about the 
pair, unless it might be in their singular reti- 
cence in regard to their own matters; and yet 
sometimes Holm woke up enough from his dream 
to entertain a vague dread that their lives con- 
tained such, They were Americans, he by chance 
discovered, and he thought Miss Wynne seemed 
annoyed when she inadvertently betrayed the 
fact. One day, as he was sitting with them in 
their garden, a package of letters and journals 
arrived. While Holm read the newspapers, the 
ladies inspected their epistles, A sudden gust 
of wind blew an opened envelope to Holm’s feet. 
Miss Wynne started quickly forward and seized 
it, but not so promptly but what he (stooping to 
pick it up) caught, without any intention of trying 
so to do, theaddress. The wrapper was directed 
to Mrs. Gainsborough. 

However, as he told himself) afterward;{his 
sudden suspicion was silly.. The letter might have 
borne the name of some friend, and been sent to 
them to read. Still, with the obstinacy of thought, 
Holm could not forget the incident, or Alice 
Wynne’s startled face., Yet, admit a mystery, 
the fact of their having something to conceal did 
not imply aught derogatory to them, and Holm 
would not have called back his heart if he could, 
But during the first days he had determined to 
be guilty of no folly; it would be a sorry return 
for their friendliness, 80 soon)to show the feelings 
which filled his breast. ,.He had no reason to 
think that, Alice wag, attracted toward him in 
other than a friendly, way, and he must not run 
the risk of injuring his, cause by any premature 
betrayal of his affection, Strong in his determi 
nation, if he made any difference in his atten- 
tions, it was.in favor.of the older sister. 

So the pleasant weeks glided swifily on, till an 
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entire month passed; but during the later days, 
‘a shadow'had fallen upon ‘Holm‘s-content. ~ It 
seemei to hint'that he perceived an alteration in 
Alice; he tried to think’ it ‘fancy, but she ap- 
peared to regard’ less cordially his numerous 
visits, and his frequent proposals for rides, and 
walks, and sailing parties. Indeed, sometimes 
he feared that she endeavored to avoid him, and 
he was haunted by the dread that she had read 
his secret, and was only or ae and repelled 
by the knowledge thereof. 

But, disconnected ‘from any matter in which 
he could be concerned, there was a change in 
both sisters, try as they might to hide it, and 
that change dated back to the day when they re- 
ceived the letter, bearing a name to him un- 
known. Miss Wytine was’ sad; Mrs. Wynne 
strangely moody and variable. Twice he came 
upon them, when he felt confident that there had 
been a painful discussion of some kind; anda 
couple of mornings after, he met Alice on her 
way back from the post-office, and she was crying 
bitterly. She told him that’she was very anxious. 
‘Her sister had been ill the whole night with an 
attack of nervous spasms, and shé began to fear 
“the ‘trouble was’ deeper ‘seated than they had 


supposed. 


Holm had been ‘so overwhelmed by her dis- | 


‘tress, that he could scarcely restrain the: wild 
words which surged to his lips. She looked up, 
and saw how pale he had grown. ‘Her own face 
became suddenly as’ white as his, and an ex- 
pression of keen pain, with which a positive fear 
mingled, filled her eyes. For an instant she 
seemed ready to utter some further communica- 
tion, checked herself; bade him adieu rather ab- 
ruptly,’and in’ @ manner which rendered an offer 
to accompany her out of the question. 

Heated at ‘the house in the afternoon, but 
only siw one Of the servants, who informed him 
that Mrs. Wytine was confined to her chamber, 
and Miss Alice particularly engaged. 

It was not until the close of the succeeding 
day that he saw Miss Wynne. He was walking 
‘in the wood which stretched between their habi- 
tation and the village, when he came upon 
her. He had a terrible fear that her first im- 
pulse had been to turn the other way, and that 
she was only prevented by the constiousness that 
he had seen her. He hurried up, trying to speak 
common words of greeting, but so disturbed by 
that suspicion, he hardly knew what he said ; and 
she, on her side, was equally if at ease. He 
began to tell her how grieved he wis to hear of 
her sister’s illness; talking quickly, afraid that 
the mad yearning in his ‘heart would utter its 
confession, in spite of his resolve; growing each 





instant paler and more troubled, and she looking 
at him with a countenance as troubled as his 
own, her manner becoming more and more con- 
strained. 

‘*T have sent several times to inquire,” he 
said. ‘*I did not like to call, lest I should seem . 
intrusive.”” : 

‘You are ‘very kind,” she replied, and her 
words struck ‘a chill to poor Holm’s soul. It 
seemed to him that she meant her answer to 
apply to the last clause of his halting sentence. 

“Tf there should be the least thing I could do, 
T trust you will give me the pleasure,” he con- 
tinued, still internally shivering under that dis- 
mal doubt. “IT am ‘sure you know I should only 
be too glad to be of service.” 

‘Thanks. You are very good,’’ Miss Wynne 
said, and certainly her voice grew still colder. 
“‘But my sister is better. I think that by to- 
morrow she will be able to leave her room.” 

‘‘ And—and I need not consider my senténce 
of banishment final?’’ cried he, eagerly. ‘I 
may come and see »? He hesitated, afraid to 
say, ‘‘come and see you.’ So, after a second’s 
hesitation, he added, ‘‘And 1 hope to find you 
both down stairs.” 

**T cannot give a promise,’’ Miss Wynne re- 
plied, gravely, and her face was'even graver than 
her tone. 

‘*You have not found advice necessary?’ he 
asked, hastily continuing his inquiries, from a 
fancy that she was about to add something more 
chilling than her previous words. 

‘*No. I have remedies always at hand. The 
attack is not severe; it is only, as I told you yes- 
terday, that I begin to fear the cause deeper 
seated than I had believed. She requires to live 
in’ the utmost quiet. Anything which in the 
least agitates her, even exercise or amusement, 
is sure to react unfavorably upon her nerves.’ 

She spoke as if offering a warning, and it puz- 
zled him exceedingly—unless—could she mean 
to make him understand that her sister had be- 
come so misanthropic from her troubles, that she 
was alarmed when she saw any man interested 
in Alice? Afraid lest the girl should live to en- 
dure the ills which had blighted her own youth? 

‘“‘T think you know,” he began, and stopped 
short, then began again. ‘If I could make you 
understand ——”’ 

Once more he paused ; his heart was on his 
lips, and he feared to let it speak. She had 
turned her head partially away; involuntarily 
she put up her hand with a pleading gesture, a3 
if ‘to beg him to say no more;, but, in his agita- 
tion, he did not notice the sign, —__ 

‘«¢T have no right,” he said, and his voice was 
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firmer now—“‘ no right even to ask to share your 
anxiety ——” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” she interrupted, 
‘hastily. 

“« But T should be go glad if I could be of any 
use,” he continued. ‘‘I hope you know that,” 

“And I thank you.” 

‘T_T know that even to betray my feelings 
‘is almost an impertinence after so short a time; 
‘but T am not good at feigning. I know that, in 
spite of all my efforts, I have betrayed my secret. 
‘T meant to have kept it till length of acquaint- 
ance should have made it seem more pardonable 
‘to speak. Even now I only ask pardon for my- 
self; nothing beyond that.” 

“He had not the slightest intention, when he 
‘began, of making such an avowal. The words 


escaped his lips in spite of himself, and he spoke 

* go rapidly, that she could not interrupt, him. 
Now, she turned her white face full upon him; 

her hand was still raised in that imploring ges- 


teat There was weither anger nor command in 
atures or attitude; only a keen pain, and an 
‘earnestness of pleading, which roused every 
genérous impulse of his nature, even in the 
agony of realizing that she was about to crush 
‘his heart beneath the ruin of its own beautiful 
hope and dream, 

He shrunk together like a man who had re- 
geived a sudden physical blow, so terrible that 
he could barely stand upright thereunder; but 
he didnot speak, Hetried. He wanted to utter 
some plea for pardon of the distress. he had 
caused her, but he could not. He was dumb. 

“T might, affect to misunderstand you,’’ she 
Said, in a dull, smothered , voice, no Tess shaken 
‘than he; 
wicked. But—-but——. Oh, Mr, Brentford, I be- 
seech you not to say another word—anot one .. 

He drew a deep breath, that was like a sob, 

**T see,” he said. ‘I see. You mean that I 
have been quite mad; that, not even time.could 
bring me hope.”’ 

“Nothing can,” she answened, , “ Nothing!’ 

He could perceive how it hurt her to pro- 
ounce this sentence—how she felt. for his pain ; 
that nothing gave her coumage save the deter- 
jmination to do right; to spare him, so far as 
might. be possible, from future misery, even at 
the expense of wounding him cruelly now, by 
proying how baseless and wild his dream had 


‘I see—nothing !’’ he muttered, unconscious 
that he spoke. 

“Nothing?” she echoed. ‘Oh! Mr. Brent- 
ford, I cannot explain! I have no right, Iam 
bound by a solemn promise.”” 


‘but. [ will not; it would ‘be cruel, | 





“I do not ask it,” he said, when she broke 
down. ‘Believe me, I should not dream of 
doing tliat. I can understand. ‘There is some 
one who stands in the way. I—I am too late.’ 

She only bowed her head in response, while 
again that, expression of fright whitened her 
features. 

‘« Forgive me!’ he exclaimed, able te think of 
her suffering, even, in t the death-like anguish he 
endured. “ Only forgive me !”’ 

The tears rose in her eyes, but did not fall. 
She stretched out her hand with an impulsive- 
ness common enough with her sister, but which 
she rarely showed. : , 

“You are a good, (generous man,” she said. 
‘* God bléss you |” 

He kept fast hold of her icy hand for an in- 
stant, looked lovingly, at it, mad once to press 
his lips thereon; but he controlled ‘himself, let 
it drop, and turned away. Before he had taken 
a dozen steps, her voice stopped him. 

‘Mr. Brentford!” she called. 

“Yes,” he gaid, turning toward her again. 

“TI ‘know I need not ask you never to re- 
veal—_—” 

The smile of ‘exquisite agony which, was his 
answer, caused her to recollect that he was not 
likely to show his wound, but she considered 
herself obliged to goon. 

“I meant even to my sister. 
to her !’’ 

_ “You think’ she does not ‘suspect ?” he asked, 
a little bitterly. 

** No, no!” cried Alice, with’ ‘startling ve- 
hemence. o The bare idea would neatly kill 
her! And to know that I ‘had given ‘a hint of 
this other secret would drive her madd, Promise— 
promise ! vate 

“ Be at. rest, ?he answered. 
know,” 

‘He was puzzled ‘by her speech, but he could 
not think now, nor could he risk disturbing her 
by further question. 

“Thank you, Oh, thank you!’ she faltered. 

‘‘ Indeed, most probably I shall not see her,” 
he continued. | ‘I shall go away.”’ 

‘«¢Oh, that will be so much the best and wisest 
thing to do,” she cried, in a tone of intense relief. 

“Yes, I will go! Do not be troubled." T will 
not intrude upon you again. This shall be fare- 
well.” 

“« Farewell,” she repeated, very pale and still. 

‘¢ God bless and make you happy !*" he said. 

Her lips moved, but emitted no sound. ‘With 
one last, glance, as if to stamp her image more 
indelibly upon his sou), Holm turned and hur- 
ried away through the wood. 


Oh! most of ail, 


‘She shall never 
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PPh: pauite < certain that he was out of sight 

dh ip pty i sank, slowly upon ‘her knees. 
Bg eats her ‘anguish 1 no longer ; it must 
have its ie ‘After > HP ‘tears camé, and 
thien she could pray, ~ | * 


Ms Okb!my God, give me renga “give me | 


strength {” as ail the white lips 
Holm walked back to the inn. 


thing could not have looked thoré changed.” ‘He 
would go away on thé motrow$ not to-day.’ ‘He 
was too worn and tired ; stupid, as if from phy- 
sical weakness. ‘He dould not start at once, but 
on the morrow he would go. 

In the afternoon, as he sat idly at the window 
of his room; he saw a carriage drive up, the nar- 
row street, and age at the, hotel... There, was 


military air, and ia. face which would have been 
almost, as perfect as that of a Greek staide, but 
for certain lines traced by trouble or dissipation. 


Holm noticed and | ‘watched, in that’ half-uncon- | 
scious way one does notice things when suffering ‘ 


keenly, and is surprised to find that’ one has 
done so. e stranger descended, and went in- 
doors, The coachman drove hig horses toward 
the stables. Then Holm forgot the 1 new-comer ; 


forgot the whole world, save ‘the. words Alice 


Wynne had spoken, ‘and the ‘death- throes of his 
beautiful hope. 

He remained in his chamber till ‘ie’ twilight 
began to gather. A sudden 4 npp tience ‘seized 
him. He could not remain an instant lon; r. 
He must get into the air, have the relief of rapid 
motion, or he should go. mad. The old Welsh- 
woman, who kept the i inn, put her head, with its 
marveilous tower of a cap, out of the dinin “room, 
as she heard his step, to say that his dinner was 
nearly ready, whenever he wished it served, “He 

saaed' hastily on, muttering ‘something which 
or did, not, understand, but concluded he in- 
tended to inform. her that he was going, as he 
had so often done, to dine with tlie ladies at Tuft 
Farm; and as she meant to make him pay for the 
meal she had prepared, it was natural she should 
be glad of an opportunity to eat it herself, since 
she. would be gratifying her appelite a at his ex- 
pense. 

Holm wandered, down the road, and medhant- 
cally turned into the path which led through the 
wood. Hehad no reason for going thither; no in- 
tention of approaching the house where he had 
spent so many yd hours. Alas! already he 
seemed to regard, that season across ‘a limitless 
sweep of time and distance. ‘Every step’ along 
the familiar way was an added. pain, yet he went 
on, perhaps more from that, perversity of human 


=“ ‘pals life ; 
had’ passed since he had trodden that path, ‘ every- | 





nature, which go often, in moments of unreasoning 
anguish, makes us seek to ificrease the poignancy 
of our misery, than from any other motive. 
‘About the mic idle of the grove, he struck off into 
a route which left the farm far to the right, lead- 
ing up an ascent that dominated the whole sweep 
of woodland. “When he reached the top, he 
paused and gazed about. The sound of voices 
was. borne toward him by the evening breeze. 
No words were audible, but his very heart ceased 
to beat, for he reepgnized the tones of one of the 
speakers. He looked down the opposite side of 
the steep from that which he had ascended. 
Below, swept a green dell, with a softly-mur 
muring brook, trickling away into the deeper 
shadows. He saw Alice Wynne standing there, 
‘and beside her was the stranger, whose arrival 
at the hotel’ ‘he had. noticed only a few hours 
before, Alice had her hand on the gentleman’s 
arm, and was evidently pleading earnestly. Her 
face was wet with tears. Only an instant did 
Brentford remain watching the tableau, then he 
plupged quickly down the hill, and hastened off 
to the left.’ On. ‘that sidé the wood became a 
forest, ‘and stretched for acres up among the 
hills: 

He‘ ‘comprehended now the words she had 
spoken to him during their last interview. This 
was the man she loved, and shé was keeping his 
presence a secret from her sister. 

The twilight deepened into darkness. Still, 
Holm Yay''upon the mossy bank where he had 
thrown himself, tired by the suffering of the past 
day, as if he ‘had traveled sincé dawn over morass 
and mountain. ’ 

‘Suddenly,’ ‘the fall moon rose in her splendor, 
pierced | the forest shadows, and flung a broad 
river’ of light’ across the opening where Holm 
crouched, staring’ dismally up at the summer sky. 
He reménibered that’ he’ was ‘behaving: like a 
madman. Not’ that it much mattered; nothing 
mattered now. Still he need not sd conduct him- 
self, in these first hours of ‘wretchedness, that, 
always after, he would have the shame of recol- 
lécting that hé ‘Had “been weaker than a child. 
He'would go Pack ‘tothe frin; get to bed like a 
sane huinan being, and early ‘in the morning set 
out upon bis journey. Whither? He could not 
answer the question. The whole world looked 
a blank desert’ “here eduld be ‘no difference to 
him in ‘places.’ The gates of Paradise had “shut, 
‘and {eft him down in the dark, uttérly alone. 

He walked rapidly on. He kept telling’ him- 
del? he ‘would go direct to the Village, though he 
knew very well he had taken a roundabout path, 
whith must’ ‘Jead him’ in"sight ‘of Tuft Farm. 
Ati'the same, he was bound for the inin—“nbwhere 
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else; repeating the resolution aloud many times, 
as.if for the conviction of some listener. 

a On one side of the farm, the woodland stretched 
almost up to the dwelling, with neither fence nor 


hedge intervening. Holm found himself, near }., 


‘the furthest belt of trees... He. could look across 
the little sweep of green-sward, straight toward 
the. windows.of.the house.'.From one of \the 
upper casements streamed a light. He knew 
that it burned in Alice’s room. 

Some dead branch, againgt, whieh his, foot 
struck, snapped with).a sharp report. At. the 
sound, a man, who. had |been. hidden in ithe 
shadow, started forward and confronted Holm, 
_who, at a glance, recognized the stranger he had 
seen.a few hours before with Alice Wynne, 

‘What are you doing here?’ cried the ‘un- 
known, angrily. . ‘‘What business, have /you 
lurking about that house ?’’ 

‘Whatever reason I may haye, it; is\certainly 
no affair of yours,’’ retorted Brentford.;, 
“Ah!” exclaimed, the other, suddenly. ‘+I 

;know who. you are, You are Mr, Holm Brent- 
ford. I have heard enough of. you.to-day.’’ 

The insulting speech would have roused: Holm, 
only, before more.words could be spoken, both 
heard the sound of footsteps on the turf, turned 
at the same instant, and saw Aline Wynne close 
beside them. 

“Oh, Robert, Robert!’’) she cried. “* Mr. 
Brentford, this is. not generous. You prom- 
ised ” 

“Z,did not mean to break my word,’’ he 
said, “ 

“Oh, Robert, go away |’’ she pleaded. 
told me.you would go.’’ 

“TE will not!’ he broke -in. 
enough, » 1'lPnot go!’ 

i {Give me time,” groaned Alice. 
ell hormontow +"! ; 

fe may come,”’ again nterapted: the stran- 
ger. ‘*He may see my wife, but I—I——’’ 

His wife! . Holm understood everything now. 
This man was Alice's husband..: Hesaid, slowly, 
for the other had paused, unable to:articulate, 

‘You are in error, sir. 
seeing this lady again. My way led me by this 
path. Idid not know. How could I? if I 
had—.” 

He had no time to finish his sentence. They. 
were all three struck dumb and motioniléss ‘by 4 
sudden cry, a low wail, that might have been the 
tnoan of a despairing ghost. ' 

Mrs. Wynne had followed Alice out of the 
house, had approached near enough to see their 
faces. She uttered that ore ‘shriek, and fell 
upon the ground like a dead woman. 


**You 


‘«T have borne 


“Only wait 


‘ered his face.with his hands. 


I had no intention of 3 


'} for the village doctor. 





Both men sprang toward;her. The stranger 
pushed Holm back with a smothered curse; but 
before he could|-reach the prostrate form, Alice 
was beside her sister. 
‘« Go,away !’’ ,shepleaded. ‘‘ Robert, she will 
die if.she sees, you. Mr. Brentford, take him 
away!, For God's sake—if you are human—go, 
both: of. you! || Rohert, if you stop, you will kill 
her.'. Remember that—kill her!’’ 
Holm seized his arm. The other made no re 
He d stunned, and allowed him- 


3 et a 





+ self to be drawn passively into the wood. They 


walked for‘some moments in silence; then the 
stranger: stopped, freed himself from Holm’s 
grasp, crying, 

“Tl wonder don’t kill you! But I know it 
is'‘not\your fault. Alice told me. I think I am 
mad, or. I shall: be! To see her like that— 
killed, maybe, by the mere sight of me! Oh, 
my God! My wife!) My.Edith!” 

He flung up:his arms with a groan, then. cov- 
His wife? Edith? 
The revelation-was so sudden, that for an instant 
Holm could not speak; then he pulled at the 
other's arm, saying, 

‘¢T understandnow. You mean Mrs. Wynne?”’ 

«¢ She is Edith Gainsborough, my wife. May- 
be you will tell me to my face that you love 
her! | I-have borne everything. I may have to 
bear that !’” 

‘Be still !’’. said Holm, softly, so dizzy with 
émotion, that the trees swam in slow procession 
before his eyes. ‘‘You are mistaken. I love 
Alice. I thought it was for her you were here. 
I thought you meant she was your wife. Don’t 
you'understand now?” 

Sleepless days and nights, a long, rapid jour- 
ney ; above all, the agony which had been his 
constant companion; left Gainsborough weak and 
faint; now 'that Holm’s words had cleared the 
cloud-from his eyes, and shown him how mis- 
placed his rage was. 

‘He tottered; and would have fallen, had not 
Holm made him sit’ down. They sat there in 
silence for:a few moments. Presently Gains- 
borough begged his companion to approach the 
house, and try to find out what was going on. 
Holm went; met the old man-servant hurrying 
A despatch was to be 
sent, also, to a neighboring town for another 
physician. Mrs. Wynne had been got into bed, 
She had recovered from her fainting fit, but was 
delirious. 

Holm returned. with his tidings. The two 
waited in the wood till the doctor came; waited 
there till daylight, the physician coming now 
and then to give them news, When dawn broke, 
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he appeared, and told ‘them*that Mrs. ‘Wynne 
had fallen asleep. ‘He-was going home. Before 
noon the other doctor would arrive. 

So Holm persuaded Gainsborough -to go back 
tothe inn; to lie down for @ little. \ During ‘the 
watehes of that night, the two men, thus strangely 
thrown together, had talked as freély'as a pair 
of old friends might have done. | Holm had heard 
the whole history of Gainsborough’s married life. 
Several! years before, his regiment had been or- 
dered.to the West Indies.. While in! Jamaiva, he 
met Edith Wynne and Alice. , They were spend- 
ing the; winter with an aunt. After a ‘few 
months acquaintance, Gainsborough and Edith 
were married, and enjoyed nearly: whols year 
of happiness. A! woman, who had: known Gains- 
borough;.in' Scotland, of tolerable family, ‘but 
damaged reputation, liad ‘falleii wildly in’ love 
with him; failed to win any return, and followed 
him out to Jamaica.. She found him married, 
end,,in'\her mad rage, she determined ‘to have 
revenge.’ Gainsborough was absent.. She went 
to Edith; showed proofs that she was herself 
Robert's wife according to the Scotch law. ‘The 
poor girl was driven desperate; and when the 
husband retarned, he found her gone. 

Edith and Alice fled to Europe. Many months 
elapsed before Gainsborough could even obtain 
leave of absence. As soon as he was ‘able, lie 
followed upon their track ; but for a long while 
they hid themselves so carefully, that he ‘could 
find no clue to their whereaboats. At last he 
succeeded in proving the fraud practised by 
Isabel Tracy. A cousin of his, bearing the same 
name as himself, had once, in jest, called the 
woman his wife, in presence of two of her ser- 
vants.. The young man died soon .afterward;and 
Mrs. Tracy hired those witnesses to swear that 
it was the Robert of my-story. 

Eyen after establishing the fact of his inno- 
cence, his troubles were not over. He wasitaken 
ill; and during those long, weary weeks lost ‘all 
trace of the sisters, who had again changed their 
place of residence. He finally, discovered their 
refuge in Wales; and from, Londen .he wrote to 


his 'wife, ‘under cover 'to Alice, saying only that 
he was determined to see her; that if, after 
‘hearing his''story,’ she was not convinced, he 
“would leave ‘her ‘untroubled. It was the recep- 
‘tion of this letter which caused Edith’s illness; 
‘the sight of the name ’on the envelope which ‘ 
‘made ‘the beginning of Holm’s miseries. 

Two days ‘passed. Eilith was still confined to 
ther*bed; but’ Robert''saw Alice several times, 
and cleared his honor, though his wife was in no 
state’to bear agitating news. At length, during 
cone of her nervous attacks, she believed herself 
dying, and consented to see him again. He told 
her the whole story, and she dould no longer doubt 
his truth. That consummation reached, she pro- 
ceeded, of course, to’ get ‘well as quick as pos- 
sible. 

Alice went down stairs, and left the pair to- 
gether. She had not ‘seen’ Brentford since the 
night of Robert's’ arrival: ‘He had written to 
her, but-'she had‘ not ‘found courage to open the 
lepistle, believing that ‘it’ could only contain ‘the 
imwformation that he had goné’ away overwhelmed 
with despair ; for during'the brief interviews she 
and’ Robert had held, the insane fellow entirely 
forgot to set right ‘her mistake, of thinking that 
it was Edith whom Brentford loved. 

So’ she went out of the house, and into the 
wood, and there she saw Holm, who had been 
waiting and watching, in ‘the hope that when 
she read ‘his letter; she would send him 4 line 
or message; for, since learning the error into 
which she had fallen, his eoutage had revived. 

** Alice!” he called. ‘‘ Alice !’’” , 

Somehow, when ‘she heard his ‘voice, and met 
his eyes, a perception of the’ truth’ struek her. 
Indeed, by the time ‘they reached 4n explina- 
tion, it was quite superfluous. Brentford's first 
act had been.to dash’ forward and snatch'heér in 
his arms. When she could hear and think/ he 
was holding her close: to his heart, and uttéring 
such sweet words, that ‘the ‘wilderness seetied 
suddenly to-have blossémed as the rose, and the 
glory of the sunset was like a reflection from 





the golden gates of ' Paradise. 





NO MORE. 


BY KATE HARBINGTON. 


Nay, then, what can be done, 
When love is flown, 
When love has pasted'away? 
Sit in the twilight gray, 
Thinking how near he was, 
Thinking how dear he was, 
That was no more, to-day! 


How can the day be fair, 
Love may not share? 
How day go by? 
Hearing n6 fond words said, 
With no dear kisses shed— 
Oh, how can love be dead, 
And yet not I? 





FHE MYSTERY OF MR, JACK PYM. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Tue usual number of energetic citizens dozed 
upon their customary tilted chairs, on the porch 
of the ‘ Pink Store,”’ as the roar of the noon- 
train died away in the. distance, after its five 
minutes stoppage at Friends’-Town depot. But 
‘one lay stretched on the'top of a couple of goods- 
boxes, sound asleep, his hat having fallen to the 
floor. 

“Jack Pym’s very sleepy, or very tipsy,” said 
one of the group; ‘ but dogged if I know which.” 

*t Boys,” suddenly said one of the loungers, 
Tl trouble you to set up and look a bit lively. 
There’s somethin’ comin’ that’s worth lookin’ at,’ 

«Worth lookin’ at ?” 

Five public-spirited citizens instantly straight- 
ened themselves, with an eager readiness, almost 
threatening dislocation of the vertebre ; the sixth 

‘still stumbered peacefully on his improvised couch. 
Five suddenly-enlivened individuals strove to as- 
sume an air of pleasant ease and .calmness 
of manner; but the sixth simply stretched his 


long, shapely limbs to a greater length as the 
‘somethin’ worth lookin’ at’’ gpproached. 

She was an attractive young lady, of twenty or 
80, with delicately aquiline features, and bright, 


expressive eyes. She was attired as for a jour- 
ney, in a cool wrap of gray linen. She hada 
trim little traveling-satchel of Russian leather in 
‘her hand, and she stopped before the porch, and 
spoke to the proprietor. 

“Will you be so kind as to direct me to the 
house of Dr. Staples ?”’ she said. 

The gentleman addressed advanged, in his 
most graceful manner, thereby exciting the envy 
and detestation of all beholders, 

“Certainly, with the greatest pleasure. Dr. 
Staples’s, Miss? Dr. Staples’s,” unwittingly pro- 
longing the name in his natural confusion, “ is 
the next house but one; the house standin’ back 
on the lot, painted yaller. The dog didn’t bite, 
’n there was Mrs. Staples *n Mamie a’comin’ out 
this minnit.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said the young lady.‘ Thank 
you very much.” 

It may have been that he had not finished his 
nap, or it may have been that some clear and 
ringing property in the voice uttering the words 
aroused him ; but, suffice it to say, that just at 
this moment the sleeper upon the goods-boxes, 
the previously immovable sixth, Mr. Jack Pym, 





suddenly awakened, started up on his elbow, and 
met the attractive stranger's gaze fully, as she 
passed him. 

The attractive stranger said nothing. She 
flashed one glance at his flushed face and dis- 
ordered garments ; one bright glance, full of almost 
withering scorn, and then turned away. But Mr. 
Jack Pym seemed actually thunderstruck ; in- 
deed, the word ‘‘thunderstruck’’ but poorly ex- 
presses the extent of his confusion and bewil- 
derment. He uttered one nondescript word, 
between an exclamation and a groan. 

‘‘ Deb, by the prophets!” he said, and dropped 
his handsome, disreputable face down again upon 


his arm. 


And, singular. though it may appear, not a 
lounger asked him a question. A sensation 
passed through the company, it is true, and there 
was much sidelong glancing and several whispers. 
‘*He knows her.’’ ‘‘Who is she?’’ . “ Queer 
business !’’ went round ; but nobody spoke aloud, 
and nobody ventured, to express his opinions 
freely ; and one or two of the less daring whistled 
with furtive uneasiness, and with great delicacy 
turned their attention to the dust of the road, 
and the vagabond pigs who were investigating it. 

In fact, Friends’-Town had somehow or other 
never felt itself at liberty to question Mr. Jack 
Pym, although he was, to all appearance, of a 
careless and rollicking temperament, and prone 
to fluent sarcasm and banter. Indeed, Mr. Jack 
Pym wasa mystery. Youthful Friends’-Town— 
particularly the feminine portion of it—admired 
him to the verge of awe; middle-aged Friends’- 
Town tried to distrust him, and failed; elderly 
Friends’-Town shook its head, and bewailed him 
openly. He was not of their world, it was evi- 
dent. The. dullest of them had seen that from 
the first—the rainy morning when he had landed 
alone on the depot platform ; pale, Byronic, mys, 
terious, melancholy, his wonderfully-fitting over- 
coat buttoned up to his throat, his astonishing 
silver-mounted valise in his hand. Friends’- 
Town had never seen such a coat, or such a va- 
lise, or such a pair of slender, shining boots, as 
met its curious gaze upon this eventful morning. 
On every-tey occasions, blue, or yellow-brown, 
or gray jeans, prevailed, and the ‘ meeting” 
splendor of the Sunday suit was fearful and won- 
derful to behold. It wrinkled in the back, and 
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bulged at the neck; it crept upward furtively at 
the waist, and was aggressive and obstinate at 
the elbows and knees. So, when Jack Pym made 
his appearance at the village church, on‘ the fol- 
lowing Sunday, an electric shock made itself felt 
throughout the whole congregation. 
turned in their seats. Maidens blushed, and be- 
came staidly conscious, or innocently coquettish 
in their demeanor, as their different tempera- 
ments suggested. Everybody was curious, but 
each was doomed to disappointment. 

“« He boards to my house,” reported old Squire 
Howe, in his dryest manner, a few days later. 
‘‘Name’s John Pym. Seems to be mightily out 
of sorts ’bout somethin’. Don’t know nothin’ 
more to tell.’’ 

That was all anybody learned, in fact ; only, in 
the course of a month, the rumor crept out that 
certain brilliant articles, and ‘entrancing poems, 
which began to appear in the Hughsvillé Gazette, 
(Friends’-Town regarded Huaghsville in the light 
of a metropolis,) emanated from the facile pen of 
the recent grrival himself; and being respectfull y 
taxed with the same, Mr. Jack Pym laughed, ‘and 
did not deny that such was the case, Conse- 
quently the Gazette became éxtremely popular. 
Young ladies lingered over it’s columns with 
tender interest, and good-natured critics read the 
poems aloud to select audiences, at the different 
stores, rendering them in a manner at once 
unique, and calculated to arouse mingled emo- 
tions in the breast of the inspired being who had 
written them. Miss Mamie’ Staples, the pretty 
daughter of the old doctor, and a belle of es- 
tablished reputation, kept the Gazette on file in 
her bed-room, and confidentially informed ler 
friend, Miss Delia Howe, that the whole pilgrim. 
age of Childe Harold contained nothing so exqui- 
site as those lovely and mystérious lines, entitled, 
*¢ Lost to Me,’’ in which’ the poet apostrophized 
@ nameless young person, upon whom his affec- 
tions appeared to be fixed, and who, for some 
reason rather vaguely designated, was evidently 
estranged from him. 

But Mr. Jack Pym wore his laurels somewhat 
carelessly. Fame did not seem to intoxicate him. 
Brilliant article, and poetic plaint, appeared, 
week after week, and the not too liberal returns 
from his literary labors certainly did no more 
than pay his board, and buy his cigars and gloves, 
without which articles he singularly enough found 
it impossible to exist, but which he found it neces- 
sary to import from Hughsville, as Friends’-Town 
did not regard them as staple commodities. Upon 
the whole, his temperament was @ peculiar one. 
Popular as he might have made himself, among 
the fair sex, he abstained from ‘presuming upon 
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his advantages. He engaged in no little flirta- 
tions; and not even the most coquettish beauty 
(and there were beauties in Friends’-Town, of a 
toseate, large-eyed, ‘and languishing type, ) could 
ensnare him into more than a graceful inter- 
change of badinage, ‘and sparkling trifles of com- 
plimentary Speech. 

“And you can see,” said Miss Mamie, with a 
sigh, that his heart is not always in his mirth. 
There is a kind of hollowness in his laugh at 
times ; and when he thinks no one is looking, his 
eyes are so melancholy. Those kind of dark 
eyes are dreadfully sad, when they are sad at 
all.” 

“And he takes such long, lonely walks,” 
added ‘her friend. ' ‘‘ Father says he is always 
strolling about the woods, over the ridges, when 
he is not writing,” 

In fact, the young man did spend much of his 
time in commune with Nature, as,she turned her 
kindly face to him on wood, and on the hill-sides. 
Often, after straying a few miles from all, habita- 
tions; he spent hours lying on a carpet of moss 
and pine. needles,. looking up at the glimpses of 
blue sky between the branches, or listening, with 
closed eyes, to the chattering.of squirrels and 
birds. He found vague. comfort for his melan- 
choly in the loneliness and quiet. 

Such were the habits and peculiarities of Mr. 
Jack Pym, the slumbering sixth, upon whom the 
appearance of Miss Deborah Dymocke, the newly- 
elected head of the little “Academy,” had pro- 
duced such an unexpected effect. 

Having flashed that one indignant glance upon 
him, Miss Deborah proceeded on her way, with 
a rather hurried and excited step. Her delicate 
nostril dilated itself, and she held her head erect. 
‘‘ Mrs. Dr. Staples” and Miss Mamie, coming out 
upon .the porch | to greet her, were rather awed 
by the ‘look in her bright eyes, though, recol- 
lecting herself the next, moment, she softened 
charmingly, and held out, her hand with grace- 
ful frankness and gratitude. 

‘“« Mrs. Dr. Staples,’’ that excellent woman, be- 
longed plainly to a more primitive generation 
than her daughter, Miss Mamie had left her 
progenitors far behind in the race of progress, 
She was a pretty little person, with a coiffure and 
attire wonderfully suggestive of Fashion, in, spite 
of their simplicity, and the fact that the wearer’s 
life had been spevt in Friends’-Town. Mascu- 
line Friends’-Town, might, be slow, and incorrect 
of taste; but. Friends’-Town, feminine made up 
for the deficiency. 

‘“‘She is sort of nice lookin’, an’ kind .of 
stylish,” said Mrs. Dr. Staples, when she retired 
to inspect the biscuit. ‘She’s one of them city. 
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fied kind of girls’; but I didn’t see as she looked 
much better than Mamie. Mamie is kind of 
stylish lookin’, ’n there's no use denyin’ it.” 

The truth was, that Mrs. Dr: Staples’ admired 
her daughter, with some justice; and having 
long’since abjured fleshly vanities on her own 
. account, (having married at fifteen, and ‘'raised”’ 
a large and adventurous family,) found her chief 
present happiness im concentrating her spare 
time and energy upon the p 1 ador tof 
Miss Mamie, who, being quick and deft of fin- 
gers,'certainly did no discredit to the maternal 
solicitude. 

In the meantime, Miss Mamie piloted her 
visitor up! stairs, to a small, fresh chamber, ad- 
joining her own. 

“IT fixed this room for you, becuse I thought 
you'd like the shade of the maples,”’ she said, 
witha pretty air of hospitality.  ‘‘ They shade 
my window, too; and I like’to| hear the birds 
twittering in them when I wake.” : 

You ‘were very ‘kind to think of it,” an- 
swered Deborah, gratefully. ““There are not 
many people who remember such things. I am 
sure I shall find ‘it lovely.”’ 

“I want: you to like us,” said Miss Mamie, 
blushing, and admiring her ‘in secret. 

Her guest turned to regard her, with feminine 
enthusiasm: » 

“You are more than kind to'say that,” she said. 
“Thank ‘you. :And I am sure’ I shall.””') And 
forthwith kissed her on the spot. 

It. was quite natural, that, having progressed 
thus rapidly, they should turn their attention to 
the resources of the apartment, and, among other 
things, to the books upon the swinging shelves ; 
and last, but by no means least, to the pile of 
Hughsville Gazettes which Miss Mamie had been 
generous enough to transfer from her own bed- 
room to her neighbor's ; perhaps, upon the whole, 
with a touch of secret vanity and pleasure, on her 
soquaintance, with the most distinguished con- 
tributor, 

“You'll find some lovely things in: those Ga- 
teltes,”’; she said. ‘‘ Poems, and stories, and 
other articles... The gentleman who wrote them 
lives here; and—— I know him very well, in a 
way; as much as anybody knows him. Nobody 
knows him very well, perliaps. . There is a sort 
of mystery about him.”’ 





‘A sort of mystery ?”’ repented Miss Dymocke 


wondering how a mystery could have wandered 
to/Friends’-Town. 

“¥es,”’ answered Mamie, quite ready to enter 
into particulars, <‘ He came here, some months 
‘go, and we don’t know where from. And he 
such a genius! And he has such) beautiful, 





dark, melancholy eyes; and such gentlemanly 
manners ; and—and nobody can help liking him. 
I am sure; if he: was:in some larger place, the 
world would hear of him. By-the-bye,’’ collect- 
ing her thoughts suddenly, and turning her eyes 
upon Miss Dymoeke’s somewhat disturbed face, 
*¢T wonder if he was not on the porch of the 
‘ Pink Store,’ : when you passed it?” 

‘There were several gentlemen there,’’ was 
the answer, with fine irony; ‘and one of ‘them 
was tall, and dark, and better dressed’ than the 
rest; and it is not unlikely that he was the indi- 
vidual in question—Mr. Jack Pym.’ 

*¢ | didn’t know I had ‘mentioned his name,’’ 
interposed Mamie. 

** But you. must have done it, or I shouldn't 
have known it,’’ was the hurried response. “ But 
suppose we talk about something more plea- 
sant. ” 

In such mannér was the unfortunate young 
man disposed of, rather to Miss Mamie's bewil- 
derment, it must be confessed. 

She might have comprehended the matter some- 
what more clearly; if she had chanced to enter 
her guest’s room, after the latter had shut her- 
self up in it that night. 

Her: first act!'was to carry her candle to the 
little |tablé, which ‘held the productions of the 
obnoxious genius, her aspect a most severe one, 
and yet singularly suggestive of inward tremor 
and weakness.;. | «i 

‘“*T have a great mind motto ‘read them at all,” 
she said, in a queer. shaking voice. “I don’t 
believe in him. | I ought to despise him. T should 
despise myself, if I didn’t.. And reading them 
will only make me think of things.”’ 

But she laid her hazid on'the top Gazette, never- 
theless, and, with fine, feminine inconsistency, 
drew it toward her. » 

«« Jt will all be sentimental nonsense, of course,’’ 
she said; and even ias she said it, her eye fell 
upon the Poet's Corner; containing that pathetic 
appeal, which:had ‘so stirred ‘the ‘souls of all 
young lady readers in Hughsville and Friends’- 
Town, under the-tifle of “« Lost to Me:’’ : 

Is it to be wondéred) at'that she sat down, and 
read it from the first! line to the last?’ I.must 
admit that she did so. . In 'fact;'she'read it with 
far more eagerness than was in accordance with 
her previously expressed. opinions: After ‘the 
first verse, she read with an odd expression upon 
her face,.and an odd throb in her throat; and by 
the time she reached the last, there: were tears 
running down-her cheeks, and she dropped her 
face upon the paper, with a sound most alarm- 
ingly like‘a tittle, checked sob. 

“Oh, Jack!” she whispered, hysterically,‘ who 
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could hate you? Who cauld betieve wine, bad 
and false as you really-are?!’) . 

And. yet an impartial-critie would, int oil amie 
bility, have decided ' that: thie| verses themsélves; 
were no. sufficient reason for such emotion, and 
certainly ‘no reason for implicit confidence being 
placed, in the writer's: intellectual power and ‘ 
moral worth. Scoresof; young» men, write such 
verses at various crises of existence, without 
alarming their friends, or: stirring the founda- 
tions .of | the. earth: They were pretty. verses 
enough, with’ plenty of sentiment in them, and 
a@ good deal of nonsense,.and yet, to this rigid 
young wonian, they held ‘a:warmth,'and reality, 
which was pathetic enough to make:her cry. 

“It-—-it reminds ‘me!so of ‘the time when’ we 
were happy,’’ shesobbed. 

She didnot recover herself :untib she was 
fairly in bed and asleep. But before shé put 
out; her candle, she had read all the poéms, and 
nearly'all the brilliant articles before mentioned, 
and she had becomé:so excited, that she looked 
quite a different person from the oool young Puri- 
tan, who had. finished! Mr.-Jack Pym im: such: a; 
summary manner a few hours befere: 

Her duties at the ‘‘ Academy’’ 'bégan ‘the fdl- 
lowing day;».Ond of her) pupils;:’Poleon P. 


Staples, aged eight, was inveigled into the ‘Pink 


Store,’’ in the evening; end being proffered many 
toothsemé inducements, spoke his opinion of hér. 

*«She’s nice, I tell you,’’ he announced: be! 
tweén }munchesof peppermint: candy.“ She 
kxiows the jog’phy :through,’’m she: don’t’ whip 
none. |. Ses them as don’t mind '1l have to:quit. 
I'm goin’ to mind.” «.)'' 

‘*She boards at yout house, doesn’t she, young 
one?’ ;languidly inquired 'Mr/ Jack Pym, who 
chancedite be among the loungers. : 

‘*Yes; ’n Mamie says she’s been rich! some 
time;.’eos she’s got no end ’er jew'lery, and 
things. . She’s got. a-di’mond ring, but she don’t 
wear it. She wears a ring round her neck.”’ 

** Round her neck !’’ said Mt. Jack Pym, ‘with 
a-suddenly ‘curious air, 

* Yes, but-’tain’t outside, « It's on a chain, ’n 
it) fell out.’n her dress;:when she picked up’ her 
pencil.) I‘saw it. It sparkled.’’ 

On taking his departure, ’Poleon B. was much 
bewildered, and slightly alarmed at finding him~ 
self followed to the door by Mr. Jack Pym; this 
incomprehensible young man laying a hand on 
his!shoulder, and gently pushing him forward 
upon thewporch. Qnoee ontside—it was late 
enough tobe almost: dark—both' stopped, and 
Mr. Pym’s hand went into his pocket, and drew 
forth a quarter of a dollar, which he extended 
abruptly toward his young acquaintance 





| ** See here,’’ he said.'') “ Want-that ?’”’ 

** Reckon I do,’’ with ‘an eager nod. 

“* Well,’’: laconically, ‘you can’ have it, if 
you: can remember what that ring was like.”’ 

» ** L was, elose-to it,”’ with appropriate manifes- 
tations of delight and expectaney,;' ‘‘ so I guess 
I can... Jt was, white, ’n sparkly, ’n it had blue 
in it, in the middle,’’ 

Mr. Jack Pym handed, him the quarter, and 
then produced another, with a composure which 
did‘him credit. 

‘+ Now,”’ che said, '**do yourwant that; too?” 

No reply wasneeded. The juvenile informer’s 
face spoke for itself, 

‘¢ Itiecto pay you,’ said -Mr. Pym, «* for hold- 
ing your tongue. If you do hold it, Iwill give 
you another; but if you dén’t—just keep out of 
my iway,'my young friend. «Take it;’’ an ironic 
touch’ of; grim: humor showing itself, «sand may 
it make.you;happier than jit (has made me.” 

A few days after'this! oceurrence, Miss Debo- 
rah, bending over the slate of one of her pupils, 
beeame-conscious'ef a temporary obscuring of the 
sunlight, which ;generally streamed in through 
the school-room door. ‘She glanced up, just in 
time: to" meet! a! pair of eyes, and as; these eyes 
belonged to no: less; a pérsom: than the recreant 
Mx: Jack Pym himself, she immediately assumed 
an aspect of the most frigid possible unconscious- 
ness, It. seemed scarcely necessary, however, 
upon, the whole; since the next instant the cul- 
prit moved off, in.a manner which suggested that 
at least: the offence had been an involuntary one, 
and the result:of sudden temptation. He strolled 
up the hill-side/hbehind the school-house, and dis- 
appeated from: sight among the chestnuts and 
pines, turning round’ once or twice, however, to 
look back. © This much Miss Deborah saw, in the 
glance she vouchsafed him in secret, and as it were 
under protest. It-was a piece of unpardonable 
boldness, she told herself, and it was just like him. 

She was uncomfortable all the’ rest of the 
morning, and she persuaded herself that she 
was angry ; but ‘by thé time she had’ dismissed 
her: scholars, andwas ready to go home to din- 
ner, she! discovered that her indignation had 
softened into something more )ke extreme low 
spirits than anything else. «She waited until the 
last rampant juvenile had taken his departure ; 
and then, in her depression, lingered fo rest & 
few minutes, and indulge in the luxury of utter 
silence and isolation the little place afforded. 

She was sitting upon the step, resting her head 
against the! door; 'and. looking rather pale and 
dejected; when the sound of ‘feet, upon the path, 
caused her to rise ‘hurriedly; in some annoyance 
at being disturbed. 
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“JT thoughtI might have. been left,’’ she 

, in an impatient, sotto voce, and there 

stopped, and confronted the new-comers, haugh- 
tily. 

He had paused, about @ yard from her, this 
intruder, and steod, hat in. hand, before her; 
and it was Mr..Jack Pym again ; Mr. Jack Pym, 
pale, dark-eyed, and dangerously prepossessing 
as usual, and additionally dangerous at this par- 
ticular moment, by reason of a certain sadness 
and remorseful expression, which rested upon 
his handsome face. 

‘But Miss Deborah ignored this altogether. 
She straightened her slender figure, and re- 
garded him sternly, though it must be confessed 
that her tone trembled slightly, as she addressed 
him. 

“Don’t speak to me, sir,” she said. 
is no need to utter a word.” 

*T wasn’t going to speak to you, Deb,’’ said 
Mr. Pym, quite humbly and gently. ‘I should 
never have thought of attempting.such 4 thing, 
Satins! 

“Then why. did you come this way at all ?’’ 
retorted the young lady. 

“ Because there is no other way back to the vil- 
lage, Deb,”’ still deprecatingly. ‘And lihought 
you had had time to go home to dinner, , ll 
own I came up here, this morning, with the 
hope of, catching a glimpse of you; but when 
I did catch a glimpse of you, and you looked so 
deucedly savage, it cut me up altogether, and I 
did not mean to try it again.” 

_ You had no right to try it atall,”’ said Debo- 
rah, ‘You have no right to—to—to——.’ 

Bat her excitement. checked her, and she 
stopped. 

.“I did not mean to make an idiot of myself, 
by staring in.at the door, as I did,’’ answered 
Mr. Jack Pym. ‘I wag betrayed into that un- 
consciously, Deb."’ 

Miss Dymoke turned upon him sharply. 

“Why do you call me ‘ Deb’ ?”’ she exclaimed. 
“You haye no right to do that either,” 

‘*‘No,” he replied, regretfully, ‘I know 
that; and yet I can’t help it. I used to do it, 
you kpow.”’ And he fixed his eyes upon her 
face, in 8 manner which caused her heart to beat 
traitorously. 

But she would not return his glance, and per- 
sisted in looking away from him, so that he was 
obliged to resort to the poor expedient of knock- 
ing the pebbles about, with the chestnut switch 
he held in his hand. He was not going just yet, 
it was evident, meek,as his mood was. 

Se Miss Deborah felt herself forced at last to 
break the silence, 


« There 





“« What are you doing here,” she said, ‘‘ in 
such an absurd place as this ?’’ 

‘‘T am making a fool of myself, Deb,” he re- 
plied. ‘And it is not the first time I have 
done it,”’ 

‘‘ You are degrading yourself, and wasting 
your time,’” she said, managing to force both 
voice and face back into coldness again, . ‘It 
seems to me that the least you could do, would 
be to endeavor to retrieve something of the dis- 
graceful past,’”’ 

‘** Deb,” he cried, in amazed and faltering pro- 
test, ‘‘ this is a cruel sort of ,business. I did 
not think you would have been so hard.’’ 

But a certain remembrance had filled her with 
anger and scorn,, 

“De you think I did not see your condition, 
the. other evening,” she said. ‘‘I am not blind, 
if I did care for youonee. When J think of 
that I—I hate you——’ 

“Hate me, Deb?” he echoed, 

‘‘T might have said ‘despise,’ also,’ 
swered, with a slight stamp of her foot. 
would have been beiter. I despise you,’’ 

If she had allowed herself to look at him fong 
enough, she, might haye been moved to suspicion 
at the outset by his evident bewilderment. He 
seemed to have received a shock he was not ex- 
actly prepared to meet.. Now, however, he could 
not, misunderstand, her. _He knew what she 
meant, well, enough, and blushed with frank 
shame and humiliation. 

‘¢ I don’t intend to, defend myself,’ he said, 
* but I have not, been as bad as you think. I 
pledge you my word-———-”’ 

Under the circumstances, this appeared a little 
too much to his hearer. It, made her feel cruel 
again. 

‘* Your word.!’’ she said, with biting scorn. 

She might have struck hima blow. He,turned 
really, white, and.his lips quiyvered. For an in- 
stant, he did not speak; and then he replaced 
his hat, after..a faint,. courteous gesture, and 
turned away. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ hesaid, ‘‘ I have been 
making a mistake. You do not understand me. 
Good morning,”’ 

He wheeled about so suddenly, that there was 
no time for repentance, even if Miss Dymocke 
had felt .penitently inclined. She watched his 
receding figure, with some. slight inward mis- 
giving, it is true; but she retained her self- 
control admirably, though with considerable ef- 
fort. 

‘“‘T ought to have said more or less, that is 
all,” she said, vehemently,, ‘‘I wonder how he 
dare speak to me, .I wonder why I am se weak 


’ she an- 
“« That 
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as'to give way to a feeling I ought-to be ashamed 
of. After such dishonor as his has been, and 
such cowardice !”’ 

“Ana yet she was weak éridugh to go‘home; and 
shutting herself up in her room, producéd’ a 
sheet of paper, with a few linés of dashing 
scrawl ‘upon it, and having read and re-read 
these few lines, ‘positively shed bitter téars over 
the brief effusion. 

“Good-bye, Deb. (She had known’ every 
word by heart since the hour she had received 
them.) ‘Good-bye, my dear. 1 have not’ pluck 
enough to face the world, still less yourself. To- 
morrow you will understand. Heaven help us 
both.” 

‘I suppose he was right,’ she said, with a 
heavy sigh. ‘He hadn’t pluck enough. © I can- 
not think he thought of the dishonor of’ it. 
But somehow I never fancied : He was 80 miser- 
ably weak before. Ah! Jack, you have been a 
terrible disappoinment to me!’ ** «| 

“The “‘ Poet's Corner’? of the Hughsville Gazette 
became a soul-harrowing thing to read after this. 
Its Byronic ‘melancholy and cynicism assumed a 
deeper and even more significant tinge. What 
had previously’ been pathetic plaints, ‘became 


scathing satire and withering reproached to the } 
F still ‘the garments were not thrown aside to give 


heartless being who ‘seemed at ‘once ‘to inspire 
and blight: The poét ‘had’been deserted by the 
hollow ‘world, and had turned''to the shallow, 
false one in vain, when pursued by misfortune. 
Plainly his whole moral nature was in'a fearful 
condifion, in consequence of this disaster. The 
hdllowness of the world he could ‘have scorned, 
with the scorn it deserved ; in fact, hé fntimated 
that from the “ glittering throng” ie had ex- 
pected nothing better than -he-had reocéived ; but 
the defection of said false one knocked him over, 
and apparently left him not'a leg to stand upon. 
Not ‘that the ‘Poet’s Corner” ‘employed such 
celd and unornamental figures of speech as these. 
I would only imply that these were the poet’s 
sentiments, briefly and inelegantly expressed. 
Even the leading articles assumed a bitter tone, 
and the most innocent'of every-day announce- 
ments seemed written with a pen dipped in gall. 

‘*T am sure he is unhappy,” said pretty Miss 
Mamie to Deborah. ‘ He could not write such 
terribly hopeless things if he was not unhappy.” 

“People who do as he does have good reason 
to be unhappy,” replied Miss’ “Dyitiocke, a trifie 
venomously. 

And a8 soon as she found herself dléne; she 


read the poetic outburst for the twentieth time, 


and cried over it; not because its literary merit 
was so great as to stir the fountain of her tears, 
but just because, under all the Byroni¢ nonsense, 


} puzzle to her than to other people. 





there wis’ a suggestion of real misery, and honest, 
youthful yearning ‘for sympathy in pain. And 
thén ‘again, it’ was Jack who had written it all, 
and once she had loved Jack so dearly. 

From the first, the mystery of the young man’s 
presence in Friends’-Town had been even a greater 
She had 
refrained from asking questions, not feeling suf- 
ficiently sure of herself. ° Since their meeting at 
the deserted school-house, Mr: Jack Pym had 
held ‘himself steadily aloof from her, only in- 
dulging himself in longer lounges upon the 
“Pink Store’ porch, at such times as she was 
likely to be'visible from that standpoint, and at- 
tending * meeting” with great regularity, doubt- 
less for the same purpose. 

There came a time, however, when her secret 
interest and curiosity became too strong for her. 
She was pstonished to obserye a gradual change 
coming oyer the young man’s personal appear- 
ance, The immaculate attire, which had so long 
been the admifation of ‘all beholders, was not 
quite so considerate as it had been. Its fit, was 
still us marvellous, and it was well brushed and 
well kept; but the freshness, which had defied 
criticism, was gone. ‘In the end, there was even 
a hint of coming shabbiness in the whole; and 


place to new ones. 

“A freak I most certainly do not comprehend,” 
said Deborah, in the privacy of her chamber, the 
first time she became fully convinced that her 
eyes had not deceived her. ‘‘He used to be an 
awful dandy, ‘poor Taek, in ‘the old times: too 
much of a dandy: perhaps, in dn innocent way,” 

‘That evening she startléd Miss Mamie with a 
sudden question, 

T wonder what he déés with his money, ‘and 
why he stays‘here,”’ she said, ‘he’ rather con- 
temptiiously signified by a slight gesture. 

“Do you mean Mr. Pym?’ asked Mamie, 
amazed; = 

Veg.” 

“Don’t you know,” in some excitement, 
*@on’t you know that ‘he has no money, thet 
he ‘lost’ it ‘all somehow, though’ we don’t know 
how, and that he stays here just because he 
can live “Cheaply on the little money he makes 
by his work? Did I never tell you, Miss Debo- 
rah?” 

«Tel me?” repeated Miss Deborah, slowly, 
é ‘No. ” 

“The expression upon her face was such a sin- 
gtilar one, that her young companion failed to 
understand it. She seemed quite stunned by 
bewilderment. 

“Oh! Mamie hurried on, “That is why we 
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grésall so’ much interested -in'him. He’ says 80 
-Hittle bout’ himself) and° there ‘is: evidently so 
‘much ‘behind. ‘We' can only find out that he 
he must have peters once, and that now he'is 
poor—quite poor.” 

vthAre ‘you sulé—sure?? ‘said Deborah, as 
slowly and strangely’ as before. \: 

4 Quite sare: Oh!) there is no doubt of ‘it,’ 
was ithe answer; and forthwith she poured forth 
an eloquent host of proofs, that such’ was the 
{éase; and that MrvJack .Pym' was @ hero to be 
admired, 'as much for his patience under mis- 
fortunes, as for his personal charms, and many 
graces of mind’ and ‘temper. «He has’ never 
done anything wrong,’’ delicately, “since the 
day you came here; and the people who see 
most'of him. aré sure” he'‘has ‘turned over a 
new ‘leaf. He ‘only drank ‘once’ or twice. You 
know he is very: ‘young; and “has had so much to 
bear ; was almost desperate; that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at,!’0) | 

But ‘Deboraly sedrcely ‘heard ‘her. Her mind 
was in'a tumult’ of new fears and emotions: She 
could notirealizd the truth of what she'had been 

itold., Shey could ‘séarcely believe it. | But if it 
owas true;"if it was'trie,-what fearful injustice 
she had been’betrayed into]' Jack, poor after all ; 


-Jack,pennilebs ‘and friendiess ; Jack, working for 


this dailylbveall, aid:wearitig shabby coats ; Jack, 
living ‘im this dull, wearisome place, because it 
iwasicheap, and he need hot quite starve in it; 
her gay, handsome, extravagant Jack. ' 

As soon as the opportunity presented itself, 
‘she brought out the farewell note again, and ap- 
‘plid herself to thé task of) finding a new transla- 
tion for it. And she did it, in fear and trem- 
bling. Even if cértain'little'episodes, which had 
gone before, had.‘had ‘no existence, ‘she would 
have suffered ‘intensely at this crisis, being, as 
she was, a young woman with a keen sense of 
Tight and justice: 

“Good-bye, Deb. Goodsrye, mny dear. TI have 
not pluck enough to face the world, still less 
yourself. To-morrow you will understand. Hea- 
ven help us‘both.’””' 

) 0 After the first reading, she ttirned white, and got 
up, walked about the room, wringing her hands. 

“‘T must have been mad,” she ¢ried: ’” Why, 
there isn’t a word ‘that feally condemns him— 
‘not’a word, and! yet I have read it for two yours 
without seeing! Jack, Jack!’ in a sharp agony 
of remorse and doubt; ** if I were to go down on 
my knees now, and tél! you I loved you, how 
could I expect | you to’ ‘believe me?’ Everybody 
‘was against you; and I was as bad as the rest. 
My poor; helpléss Jack, to’ think’ that I should 
have failed youj'too.” |! ! 

Vou. LXXI.—24 





She! was ready, ‘ina truly feminine manner, to 
run into the other extreme, and accept every pos- 
sibility, without a donbt. She''would have ‘be- 
lieved any story he had ‘told -her, now that the 
tide was turned; perhaps because it had cost her 
such frantic struggles to be merely virtuous from 
the? first: Nothing’ but that’ rigorous sense of 


-right and wrong; ‘which: I just’ mentioned,’ had 


supported her ‘on many occasiéns:” There had 
been times’ enough; when ‘she had been wild to 
stand‘at*bay, when she had heard him sneered 
at and spoken contemptuously of. But there 
liad been the letter always, and his absence, and 
all the other circumstances—things not to be ex- 
plained away, or even defended. 

‘*T won’t be a weak coward, at this late day,’ 
she said, in breathless excitement. ‘1 have no 
right to: let pride hold me back from doing jus- 
tice, if I am’a ‘woman, and he the man I love. [I 
will write him a note, and.ask him to let me see 
him.’ I will tell hinvall about ‘it, and I will ask 
him to forgive me—that is, if he comes. Per- 
haps he won't come; but I think. be will.’’ 

Having arrived at this decision, she sat down 
by the wihdow once more, her eyes shining, her 
cheéks still pale, her hands trembling with ner- 
vousness. She wanted to thinkvof what she meant 
to say, when the interview took place; but the 
porch: ofi the: Pink Store” :opposite, and the 
momentary: expectation of seeing 3 long-limbed 
young man, ina ‘questionable’ cdat; lounge’ up to 
to it, disturbed her meditations. 

She was sitting thus, when Mamie knocked at 
her-door again. Mamie had been: “‘ down town,” 
since their conversation ; and as she pushed the 
door open; the importance‘ and. mysteriousness 
in her pretty, resy face, showed conclusively 
that shevhad returned freighted with some re- 
markable press of news. 

‘May I come in; Miss Dymocke ?’” she asked, 
in a voice ‘quite tremulous with delight: © «‘I— 
I’ve!just heard something.”’ 

«Come im, by’all means,’’ answered Déborah. 

The ‘moment the door was opened, thé news 
burst forth, ‘as it were, upon its own account 

.«T have been down town,’’ said Miss Mamie; 
‘and I just stepped into the Howe’s; and oh, 
Miss Deborah, I ‘heard | the »strangest thing ! 
The whole story has come out—all about Mr. 
Jack Pym, you know; and it’s just as Talways 
knew it would turn out.:, But there is something 
added: to it. He has had ever so much money 
left to him. Théreisnoknowinghow much. It 
is such a large fortune. »:\A lawyer came from the 
North, on the noon-train, and——’’ 

‘A fortune?’’» cried » Deborah, — wick. 
“+ Money ? ‘Jack ?’’' 
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** Yes!’’,. The girt went, on, looking puzzled. 
‘« Mr., Pym... And now, everybody knows every- 
thing, Hig, father was; banker,,and he was a 
bad man, and dishonest; ‘and in the end—— I 
dare say you «now, how such things happen ;) I 
den’texactly.; But hespent people's money--‘ de- 
frauded’ them, (I think they. call it—and then he 
ran away to Europe, taking,a great deal of money 
with him, and raining everybody who had. trusted 
him, ,He iis living abroad now, with. his family, 
whe. avent to nama been very little netenthon: he 
was——”’ 

“« But. this one; ”? eried Deborah, ‘+ this ! Mr. 
Jack?,, He did not——” 

‘*No,”’ answered, Miss. Mamie, blushing, and 
sparkling, “he did. mot go. , He despised them 
all, and the shame: nearly killed: him. He gave 
up everything he owned. The lawyers laughed 
when ‘he. told Mrs: Howe how-he' gave! up his 
rings, and watches, |and studs, ;and even his 
clothing, though |1.don’t see ‘what. there was to 
laugh at. Ithink it was beautiful.in him, and 
he went away, too;:and people actually thought 
he ‘had gone: to Burope with ‘the stolen money, 
liketherest. Andall the while he was here, trying 
to make @ living, poor fellow! \He did not'know 
how to work, you'seé. But he had always been 
fond of; writing poetry ——’’ 

There were numberless anieodotes, illustrative 
of the hero’s merits, to:be related; and they 
mustoneeds be listened to, with a decent show of 
calmness. Miss: Dymocke: scarcely: knew. how 
the next half-hour passed:.| When the supper- 
bell rang, she. rose, with inidéonsistent »alacrity. 
She felt that-she would ‘be ‘infinitely ‘safer:down 
stairs than: hete;: in) fact, her eagerness to de- 
scend was)sd evident, that Miss Mamie felt some- 
what disappointed at her lack of interest: in the 
romantic history. 

In the éxcitement which prevailed; everybody 
but the hero naturally fell: into the background, 
and in the background ‘Miss. Dymocke ‘found 
hersélf, to, her great -relief. '|.As she had never 
manifested any interest in the mystery: just/'un- 
ravelled, no one thought of asking:her any ques- 
tions, or éxpecting any enthusiasm from ler. 

She: retired! to her: room early, and having 
spent an‘hour er #0: in writing brief notes. and 
tearing thém into shreds, Jaidy aside her pen’ in 


* she 


*IfoE hadsonly done :it two days.ago,’ 
saidt+if I had only dene-it two days ago, what 
a difference it: would have made !”’ 

She appeared at the school-house thie. next 
morning, looking pale, and large-eyed, and severe. 
She did:not mean to be severe, but she had ‘been 
lying awake all night, and ‘faturally her mood 


(B.,:to.m friend ; 
take - much to make her.’ 





laeked. cheerfulness. Her pupils were slightly 
awed, ini fact,iby the change in her usually amia- 
ble aspect. {All contraband articles. were shoved 


iawey in secret places. Apples found themselves 


in remote corners. Peanuts lay unshelled in the 
pockets of their owners. .A respectful ‘gloom 
predominated throughout the assemblage. 
::**Shelamad,”’ confidentially announced ’Poleon 
‘or if she ain’t:mad, 'twouldn’t 


But-she was lenient, if unsmiling. She would 
have overlooked, without comment, even more 


‘serious transgressions than the furtive consump- 


tion: of apples and: peanuts. If the whole estab- 
lishment -had mutinied, she could have done but 
poor battle,in defense.of her dignity. 

Having dismissed. her scholars, she could not 
quite make up her mind .to leave the empty ‘room ; 
and so lingered, as she had done ‘on the memora- 
ble occasion of :her interview with Jack. 

But this time she did not go to:the door. She 
did not even-eave her chair, but remained seated, 
bending her face upon the desk before her. And 
as ‘she (had jbeen ‘disturbed :the first time, so 
she was disturbed again, . But to-day, instead of 
pausing outside, Mr. Jack Pym crossed -the 
threshold. boldly, and entered the:room. 

She ‘had recognized his tread»before ‘his en- 
trance ; but »she could: only lift ‘her:head, and 
look at) him in helpless silence. It was even 


: less easy:to confront him than she had fancied it 


would be. Notwithstanding ‘his good fortune, 
he was not looking ‘his best, either. There was 
less color and brightness.in his appearance than 
might: have been expécted. He did not exactly 
wear the sirof a victor over pursuant calumny 
and! bad faith. He might have looked much 
more triumphant than he did. 

‘+ Have. you a few minutes to spare to me, 
Deb??’. he asked, quite meekly. 

She did not ask him then, why he called her 
“Deb,’’; ough it must) be admitted that she 
wondered! why he should, after all that had 
passed. 

‘* Yes,’’ was her crest-fallen reply. 

He. sat down:.on the bench nearest her; and 
drawing some papers out of his pocket, degen to 
look over/them. 

‘*  wantito. make matters straight with you,” 
he said, ‘and: I shall have. to ask you some 
questions! about the money.’’ 

‘‘ The money ?’’ she eried, flashing to the roots 
of her hair...“ What money?” 

‘< Your money,’’ he answered. ‘‘The money 
you were,robbed of, you know. It was pretty 
rough on me to know Aow you were robhed, and 
who robbed you; but I can make it up now, 
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thank heaven! | There; mall be, no, need for, 7m 
to stay here any longer, ,Deb.”’ [ 

She. pushed, her chalk sbock,.and,got, up, trem- 
bling. 

“Do. you mean ge ge think Iwill 
take that, money from you?’’ she demanded. 

He stopped his inspection of: the, papers,,and 
looked wp atjher. 

** Do, you, mean to.say that you won't, take it 
from.me;?’’;;he.said, 

« Yes,” she answered, shaken by aha sa ae 
tumult. ‘‘I do mean to say so, most emphati- 
cally.” 

“Then,” he returned, with a gravity she 
could not quite understand, ‘‘I must say that it 
is rather hard upon me again, after having re-. 
proached me as you did.” 

“ Reproached you?”’ she cried. 
you?” 

His eyes met hers, in silence, for one instant, 

and then she remen,bered all; and the full sig- 
nificance of the words.sse had. uttered on their 
first meeting,; flashed’ upon her, and destroyed 
her every hope that she might be ‘able to control 
herself. 

“Tt is all the result of a shameful blunder,” 
she said.” **Tt'was not the money I cared for. 
Ihate the money; and I will, never touch it— 
never! How dare you offer: it to me!’’ 

She sank into her chair again, and ‘sobbed 
quite hysterically, Jack was obliged to bite his 
lip, in his effort to keep, cool, enough, todo him- 
self justice. He was not going to beled gway 
by his feelings, if he. could.help it. .He.had suf- 
fered too much, and brooded over his: wrongs too | 
long, to see clearly all at once. 

“What was it you, cared for, Deb, if it was 
not for the money ?’’ he asked. ‘It, was-a:good 
deal of money, and it was a bad businéss for’ 
you. Most women would have felt rather hard 
about it, though, I must say, I could. hardly see 
why you should blame me. I had had something 
to bear on my own accoupt,”’ 

“If you had not written that foolish not: inal 
she said; ‘if you had cared enough fF, me fo 
have wanted to see me only for ten minutes. ; 
If you had even said a few words more than 
you did—_.” |, 

She was checked by-his rising. deliberately, 
and coming toward “her, with a’ white fate’ and 
his eyes on fire. 

“Will you anawer me, one; ‘question mi he 
asked. 7 

“ You can ask any question yori’ aioade; ” she 
answered, excitedly," Nothing can help. the 
matter now.”’ 

“Perhaps not. ButI want to know. Do'you 


“« T reproach 





mean to,tell me that you thought I had gone 
with the rest ;, that I was, dishonored scoun- 
drel, too?’’, . 

His, voice and look were so impassioned and 
dreadful, that she, gould scarcely face him ;; but 
she, was compelled to speak the truth. 

. §,You;were.gone, and the letter told nothing,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘ only that you had not the cour- 
age to stay. What else could we.think?’’ 

‘(Thank you,” he: said, with simple bitter- 
ness... 

It was easy to comprehend everything then, 
Deborah’s emotion, and all; and some of the 
things he began to understand were rather bitter 
pills to swallow. 

‘It fwag rather|a weak piece of business, to 
run away like that,” he remarked. ‘I have 
repénted it often enough since; and I always 
meant to go back, when I had learned how to 
werk for my living. But I never thought of it 
in this light before.” 

He returned to his papers, and began, to fum- 
ble among them again; but: his hand shook,.and 
his thoughts ‘were scarcely as collected ‘as they 
ought to have been, 

‘‘T have Lawson here, ready to attend to the 
legal part of the business, if you will answer me 
the questions,’’ he said, ‘| They are only trifling 
ones, but he says they. are necessary.”’ 

‘‘T will ‘not answér them,”’’ said Deborah. 
“«T won’t haye the money, Take it, and build 
a—a church with it.’ 

It was so inconsistent 9nd emotional a.reply, 
that, it got. the better,of him. He knew the use- 
lessness of argument, and since, just at the mo- 
ment, there seemed nothing to say, he could only 
look down into Miss Dymocke’s fair, flushed face, 
and submit to the force of. circumstances. 

‘Oh! Deb,”’ he said,.*« why did you not have 
more faith in me ?”’ 

—It..was.a.somewhat sudden changing of the 
subject; but somehow his companion addressed 
4 seomed ual to it... 1] 

“Why did you not have more faith in me?” 
phe returned, 

Was it not natural that this should be the climax ? 
In the scene which followed, the papers, were 
forgotten, ..No.one condescended to go;,totheir 
rescue, even when ® light zephyr, entering 
through the open window, scattered them on 
the floor. At that time, Mr, Jack, Pym was 
kneeling on one. knee, upon. the —_ fleor, 
holding his companion’s hand: 

“<I ‘caniiot’ live Withbut you, Deb,” he was 
saying, “and. I don’t intend. to try it again. 
These last two.years have nearly been the ruin 
of me. Ifyou won’t take the money, perhaps 
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joule me; ahd’ Help rie to ‘inke’ an’ honest 
use of it” abla b'to ity things straight 
with the world yet, though I know it‘ will take 
ine ‘ata g66d"luck. "Shy thal the’ old’promtise 
hélds good yet, won"t you; Debt? °°’ 

“«T will say’ that' Ht “sliall hotd good ‘as Wiig’ as 
we both five,” tnswered Deb, Htisotiihbitig all at 
once! °! Aw Iotig as” we! live, and” anne, rift you 


will forgive’ ‘me,’ Javk!” 
“The gave hier watch-chain- an’ impulsive little 
pull, which produced a ring previously hidden 





iti Sotne séoret plave ; ‘Wiamoaa ritig, With'a'big 
blue sapphire in its cbtitrés 8! ou 

“ME Hiave always’ worn’ it,” she’ whispered, 
“though I dare not let people see it. There, 
Jack} holding’ out "Her hand, “pat it on again, 
and it’ ‘shall ‘stay there) one when the grass 
grows Overinie”’*! ">. 

So it was restored to its old peel, with cer- 
tit’ tendér ceremonies ;.'and’ from’ that position 
Mrs. Jack Pym has never removed ‘it, ote that 
day’ to om |; 
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f fie dj 
j | THowan,T) nace never sean her face or eee, 
Know not the color of her eyes or hair, 
Yet still I feel to know that she is good, 
And'think flint Bhe is fhit; 
A yeaulagé I heard her singing first,:«/' 
Some light words, wedded to a, merry tune; 
A day so sweet, that to our attic room 
There came a breath of June. yes 


I had. just Jearned, that in this poor wheel-chatr, ; 
‘Only was I to move ‘through all my life; 
And all’ my hibart, and ‘soul, aba rene wete’ — nA 
Of bittermess and strife. | = 
I questioned why her heart should be go light, 
Her feet should pass so quickly to and fro, 
While I lay crushed, in manhood’s early prime, 
Beneath this heavy blow. 


I almost hated the glad voice that day, 
But when the Summer's heat grew fierce and strong; | 
And my first bitterness had passed, I came rf 
To listen for her song; 
And, long before the days grew cool and short, . 
I came to love each mellow, flute-like tone; 
And then T often heard a manly voice 
Joined with het own. . 
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», When. Winter shut, her voice out, though beside 
‘The open window, sick and shivering, 

I often waited vainly, in the hope 

That T might hear her sing. 
|.«-y We dive alone, my brother: Ned and I ; 

1. We, worked together, happy and, content, 

Until the cruel fall, that day, which left 
Me crippled, weak, and bent. 


‘ “hel now Ned goes, while helpless here I watch, 
eee onely pain, the slow hours creep along ; 
'S0 T haivé come to Uéten for; and prize 
This unseen singef’s song. « 
Summer has come once more, Habs so again 
Has come the same sweet voice [ heard last year; 
But every evening, | ‘now, the man’s deep tones 
Mingled with’ hers, I hear. 


And often, {n the late warm afternoons, 
‘'¢ ) The sound:of rockérs, and a child's low cry, 
} And then her voice, more tehder, soft, and sweet, 
Singing a lullaby, 
p, BO, , though L have not seen, and, it -may be, 
Shall never ee her face, theré seems small need, 
For ifi her'songs hér face I'seem to see, 


«(te slilet ditile Btoty read. 
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THE POwRTA LY AT TREVI: 
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In what dim, rocky ‘cavern who can tell ?—= * 
Did'the lond with breaths his magic spell 
Upon the water; bubbling slowly up, 

And overflowing the enameled cup, . . 
Until, thi avenues of. light and shade, 

To this “spot the secret iv conveyed ? 
te the ‘legend; (bearing soft and ‘clear’ 
Its liquid number$ to, the listening ear, . 
And dropping beads of n in, the draught :) 
If any pilgrini from Fay pet -quaffed, 
Atid gone his Way, Uhféttered though he be, 
Or bound by ‘loving ties derdéss the sea, ’ 
Resistless longing in his breast will burn 

For Trevi's fount, compelling his return. 


BY SOeae Hine Potbinn. 





There is a legend of an earlier age, 
Whose record shines upon a sacred page, 
Of one déep‘fount; whose liviig waters flow, 
A remedy for eyery earthly, wae.s 
‘Not held in sculptured basin, but as free. 
To all the world as is the sky, or sea. 
oil te we birt’atink) ‘66 potent is thie spell, 
It bids us say to dearest ties, “ farewell ;” 
;, Changes our natures, and our faces; too; 
* Géyes,us of heavenly pire: a@ nearer view ; 
' Makes suints of sintiérs; and,‘oh,’blessed bond! 
Assures us of a glorious life beyond. 
Christ, at thy holy fouat bur Hearts detain, 
That, tasting thee, we may return again ! 
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‘Foun Borre sighed. net! be ul oda 
e/Noinved ‘had'one’to ask why! ‘A glance atthe 
untidy room revealed the cause. He-looked like 
a*iian Of? pluck; John did) and he was. Hid 
shop had grown into goodly dimensions, for he 
did most of the plumbing for a large ‘and tapidly- 
growing village; so that: he had taken the whole 
of the little house in: which he commenced life 
as married man, for his businéss, and ‘moved 
his ‘family into a‘little eottage,' not quite’ a ‘mile 
away. (The people of Laketown talked of: John 
as a rising man, bat they shook’ their heads -at 
sight or mention ‘of Alito Borie, his wife. | Alice 
had been a littléxbetinty at eighteen, and that 
was ten years ago.’ Now} she was:onty twenty 
eight, but looking more than‘ten years older. 

“How do you feel this morning; dear?” ‘he 
adked) ‘as the~-doér opened from’ an ‘adjoining 
room; ‘and’ Alice’ canié! im, her ‘hair unconibed; 
her’ soiled ‘mornin g-dres#! dragging behind» her; 
her'cheeks white and flabby, wise rg glittering 
unwholesomely. ail 
vose] don’t kriow. I wish I 4d)” drawled Atice; 
in the plaintive voice of ‘one ill used’ by etrouin 
stances. I 
)™ Aary ‘pair ?” ‘ol Ke 

“ Why,‘no, T haven't pate.’ T ‘almost wish 
had) ‘There's: such‘'a dreadful sinking. Atnt 
Milly used to Have such turns; a sort of goneé- 
ness and faintness. You know’she died of heart- 
disease.” 

At the age of codes: Yes ft remember,” 
replied ‘Jolin, ‘as lie shook up the ‘pillow in’ a 
large’ rocking-éhair, ‘and drew a carpet-cricket 
undér her: feet; -‘* Shall I send Jenny in with 
some breakfast ?”” mop 

Alice ‘nodded her head. 

im No. ‘I'll take thé wine-hitters, if you'll pour 
them ‘out ; atid please get! the fron stuff that ‘Dr: 
Ford’ left yesterday,'atd a spoon, and draw thé 
litfle table'up.' Oh, such’ a langiid ‘feelinig! ” 

Jolin did’as he Was desired! 

“There! now you are comfortable,” he said! 
“PA tél Jenny to look in. ‘You may need a 
cup of tea, and ‘you had. better eat something to 
keep up" your’ ‘strength.’ T dressed Benny and 
Minniy the best'T' botld, and ‘they took breakfast 
with me; after which I rent them off to schoot. 
I tried to tidy ‘thé’ roohi" against you came out, 
but adn" t tint * Fehiy will o‘that, though shé 


omny ft 


‘try to'get a littl dolor; dear. 





is washing, ‘and ‘ery cross. ‘Now for’ busiiess. 
I'll come home to dinner as soon’‘ad’'F can! “DO 
I can't bear'to see 
you so siek,’”” he added) ‘as he — down and 
kissed’ her. 

“Color? “She?” sniffed’ Jenny, ‘who was’ a 
very distant eousii, and ‘availed ‘herself of the 
privileges of relationship, though she was “the 
girl.” She had opened! the door as’ John spoke, 
ard now retreated with an’angry red in het face. 
«T wish’ ‘he ‘could’ see” her eat sometimes.’ If 
*twasn’t for bim, poor sonal, I wouldn’t stay and 
do‘the work I'do for ‘the wages; not 1: ' Then, 


-as she heard the door shut, she retraced her 


steps, and éntered ‘the living-room." 

“T wish you could’ cleat up ‘a little,’ said 
Alice, fretfully.' «It makes my Head ache to Bee 
86 much''dirti?? \(6 tod OF 

«Then I'm afraid it''N ‘have td ‘ache ‘till the 
washing is done, Miss ‘Bori¢;’' retorted Jenny, 
her manner entirely. wanting’ ‘in ‘respéct. “I 
come in'to-sée if you're going ‘to take dry break- 
fast: There’ ssome slapjacks, and a cold sausage ; 
and if you’ must” have it, I''s’pose'I could toast 
you some bread.” 

‘Don't! Don’t!” -ejdculated ative faintly. 
‘TI don’t feel as if I could touch a thing,’ unless 
it ‘was’ some gruel’ with ‘raisins: in’ it.’ Dr: Ford 

said raisins would agréé with me.” 

“« As for gruél—in this hurry—there’s no men- 
tioning it. ~The fire’s all took up, but T"l fix you 
& bit of ‘tonst anda‘ cup of ‘coffée.’''T guess ‘that 
won't hurt yous’” and withont patising to ‘hear 
ye or tay, “she flotinced ‘out of the room. 

‘* Oh, that miserable girl! - ‘And my nérves in 
such’s state!” moaned Alice, leanitig ‘back ‘upon 
her pillow; and’ closing “her eyes. '* If T could 
only get well, and’ seé to things !”” = 

Nevertheless, she itiade a comfortable break- 
fast ‘on toast’ and ‘coffee; a 'Aézen ‘little cakes that 
John had brought hoié’ thé night before, and a 
bunch of delicious white grapes. Then’ she 
solaced herself with some nerve-bitters, two pills, 
and a novel; Which ‘Bore on its flashy back and 
sides the marks of many thumbs: 

Raitle atid’ dash { the sound ofa horn, 2 flourish 
on the wide sweep in front of tHé house. What 
was it?! 

Jetiny camé in; bare arms uplifted; and apron 
white with suds. 


“Tie roi [le u 
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‘The land protect us, Miss Borie! Company’s 
come!’’ she said, aghast. ‘‘ There isn’t a mite 
of-cake in the house, nor bread a ee (Now nor 
so much as a taste of yeast, and t utter’s all ; 
out. The children drunk the last spec of, milk, 
and I scraped the-flour-bag yesterday.” 

Ring, went the: bell, sronfling ‘through ‘every; 
corner, of the house, -,. - 

** That's'a Yank!” exclaimed Jennys taxing te 
tuck up, her, wisp of backshair., |‘ Well, come 
she must, bad as it looks. So here goes !”’, and she 
plunged into the entry,,and made: for the door. 

As for Alice, the excitement, and the shame, 
and the wonder, all together,| had. brought suf- 
ficient color to, her; face to.give. the lie to all her 
pretension. _ Hair, dress, surroundings, were;all 
snatched ; at, and. that,;was. all: .Nothing: could 
be bettered—dirt, untidiness, sickness, all re~ 
mained the same, as an,awful shadow fell upon 
her. “ag? 

“Your girl says you're, sick... Gracious!,,L 
should think so! . Well, I'm, proper sorry. | But 
you ain't looking so dretfyl, down in the mouth, 
either. Perhaps you've heern speak;of me.,,, I’m 
Emery Jane Borie, his oldest;sister ; fact, I’m his 
only.one now. You.see I’ve been, traveling.» 


long time, for once, in. sixty years, and I hain’t 
set eyes.on John for fifteen next Christmas ;, an’ 


so I had to..come. . Well, you don’t,-tell) me to 
take off my things; but I spose; I’m weleome in 
my own brother’s house.” 

** Certainly, of . course. 
Emily’s things——-” 
Emery, child... Emery Jane. Been. in the 
family for ginerations, an’ ginerations—that is 
the name-has. Now, don’t let me put.you out a 
bit. If, you're sick, it’s all the same. F’m,nsed 
to doin’ for myself; and, in, fuct,.it kinder comes 
second nature, . Here, young woman,,be careful 
of that bonnet,’. I’ve on’y had it five years, and 
it's kep’ wonderful.” 

“ You must be hungry,”’ said, Alice, whose face 
had grown. pale again from excessive agitation. 

“Not a bit of it. .I knowed you might. be on- 
prepared, so I took a bite and a sup at, the depot, 
and I don’t want, you, to.,fuzzle, yourself a hit 
about me. Bless me,,can’t;I do something for 
you?” 

** You must excnap the looks of the room,” said 
Alice, almost erying; ‘‘ but, Jonny is, so, busy 
washing-days, and I'm 80, gic¢k,!”” 

** Now, don’t saya word, , Not. a word, Won’ t 
take mea minute to put things a leetle straight. 
You set still and take comfort. Why, what’s the 
matter of you? Seems to me. you are sort 0’ 
peekid.” 

‘« T haven’t been well for years,”” moaned Alice. 


‘Jenny, take. Miss 





‘Hip complaint, spasms, or anything 0’ that 
sort?’ queried Emery Jane, who, as if a charm 
worked at the ‘tips of; her fingers, straightened 
and brightened everything she touched; then, 
‘placing. a-pair,of spectacles over her prim little 


ose, proceeded to work at a stocking which 


she had picked from some jcoraer-ef. her.dress. 


4 Rheumatics is dresdful prevalent in the parts 


Leome-from.. | Mebby you've had a fever, though. 
No; matter what it is,;J'lk muss you, till you're 
well, agin. ,| New, you! jest set comfortable, and 
let' me, talk to you. John's well, Lhope.. That 
boy. never had, :a) sick day in. his, Jife;, Lalwus 
told him. he'd git ‘a ‘sickly. wife, Got; two chil- 
dren, haven’t you? | Both: to achool, eh? Oh! 
you're takin’ your medicine., What:is it? Wine- 
bitters:?, | Don’t delieve.it comés up to my sum- 
mer-cordial., Why, ‘I could : make.a fortune out 
of it ef Iywas so. mindedi; ; John's father was a 
doctor, you know} one of the jgood; jold-fashioned 
sort...’ ye.got all his books, and,al}; his receipts. 
They call me the doctor; dows to rome, and Ido 
lots 0 purese’) ficou Pil) 

Alice longed, to scryeam——to fily-——to do all sorts 
of.impossible things, to get, out of the way of 
this! ever-flowing, babble, bat. there,,was nothing 
todo but, to. bear it... Her neryes|were on edge ; 
and when Jonn came home, astonished beyond 
measure at this raid on wen household, ele came 
near going into hysterics. . 

Aunt Emery Jane’s visit was beneficial in one 
way. Alice could enjoy the luxury,of-solitude 
in herown room, and stolen. bits of her borrowed 
novels, sure that, all, the. household,.would’ go 
right, Emery Jane was a prodigious, worker. 
John had never; known what real epmfort was, 
since he left his prim New England home, to 
make his fortune jin the West.;,, The -little’ ones 
were kept rosy and shining; for Emery. Jane 
adored children, andjhad. the.secret of attraction 
for them, se that, they no longer went, about in 
soiled pinafores ; but the neighbors ascribed it, all 
to that odd, quaint little Miss Emery Jane, 

Emery was keen in her way. She jsoon fath- 
omed, the trouble in her, brother’s . household, 
Saying, little to his wife for the. time,:mever 
making light: of her ailments; she watched her 
chances, and determined to give the self-styled 
invalid the benefit of her wisdom, 

‘Doctors will be the, -death.of you, Miss 
Borie,”’ she. said, one day,. ; ‘‘ That's the seventh 
time you've taken medicine this.mornin’.. How 
long hey you been living on medicine as.astraight, 
along diet.” 

“ T’'m sure, Miss: Emery, rd, do without,it:if I 
could, But. if you knew. what awfal feelings. I 
have! Sometimes I think I'm going to die.” 








BROWN EYES AND BLUE. 
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“Yes. I’ve got a neighbor to home, who's bin 
at the pint of death twenty-five times in ten 
years,” said Miss Emery, solemnly. ‘It’s nuth- 
ing but nerves. 


Costs a proper sight o’ money to ‘put up’ an 
ounee,, but rit. never fails.’ 

“Oh! Emery, what is it? I'd giveathousand 
dollars to be cured.” } 

Well, I'd cure you for nothin’. . It’s wonder- 
ful stuff. Why, people have been He right out 
0 theix beds, that were. given over.’ 

“TI must have it,” said Alice. ‘I'll take it, 
and be glad to.” 

'“T’ve got some with me.’ 

“Oh! Let me see it,” said Alice. 

Emery Jane went up to her room, and soon 
returned, holding a two-inch long bottle, half 
fall of a pure amber-colored liquid, that looked 
like a flame. me, 

““ How much must I take 2” queried Alice. 
“Three drops is a dose.. It’s precious,’’ 
Emery Jane's reply. : 

The medicine was measured, and eagerly taken. 

“There, now, you must lay down, and keep 
as still as possible for ten hours; and if by that 
time a sweat breaks out, you're all right. If it 
don’t” She shook her head. 

“And what if it don’t?’’ questioned Alice. 

“Well,” said Emery Jane, with a solemn coun- 
ténance, “ that medicine | is either kill, or cure. 
There’s no humbug about that.”’ 

“What ?” scream Alice, in sudden terror, 
“You said it would cure me.’ 

* And so it will—if it don’t do the other thing.” 

“Oh, you’ve poisoned me!” mogned Alice. 
“I'm sure I shall die. Oh! John, John! Run 
for John! I feel as if I were dying already.” 

‘Well, my dear, then you'll be nicely out of 
your trouble,” said Emery Jane, soothingly ; 
“which I’m sure life must’ be a burden to you, 
and to John, too, poor soul. Then he'll marry 
some strong, healthy girl, who knows enough to 


was 


I took her in hand; and I cunéd. 
her. I’ve got an elixir my poor father left.. 





keep out of the doctor’s hands, and have some 
comfort of his life. I’ve often thought how he 
might enjoy his home, if he had such a woman 
asithat.pretty; hearty: creature who called to sce 
you yesterday. Such rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes! I noticed how John looked at her, and 1 
don’t wonder.’’ 

‘* Miss. Emery, you’re a wicked woman !” 
cried Alice, with new energy. 

‘* Well, my dear, I ain't a sick one, thank good- 
ness,”’ said her sister-in-law, with imperturbable 
good nature. 

‘« And you’re in league with John, to do away 
with me,” sobbed the angry wife. 

“I'd do away with myself, if I hadn't any 
more life than you. And you ought to. be thank- 
ful that somebody has took you in hand,” re- 
sponded the little old maid. 

“T’ll not die! You. shan’t kill me!’ And 
Alice flounced out of the bed like a mad creature. 
“T never felt stronger in my life, and I’m going 
to dress me, and go right down to John’s store, 
and tell him how you've talkedtome. He marry 
that turnip-faced Morrill girl!, She lord it over 
my, children—-or anybody else! We'll see!” 
And she actually did get on her hat and shawl, 
and go out of the house, with hurried step and 
heightened color. 

“TI thought it would cure her,” 
Emery, with an odd little laugh. 

We pass over the immediate consequences, 
which were partly ludicrous; for John and Miss 
Emery had been in league together some time, and 
hasten to say that never was cure more complete. 

Alice regained her beauty, almost her youth ; 
but she always retained two distinct and sepa- 
rate grudges; one against Emery Jane,.the other 

toward poor, unconscious Mary Morrill, who 
never could tell why her old friend had dropped 
her 80 suddenly, 

John was. the gainer, howeyer. His home be- 
came to him what home should always be— 
earth's Paradise. , 


said Miss 





BROWN EYES AND BLUE, 
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BY NANNIE SADLER. 


Umpan the shade of theisheltering vines, | 
They met, at the close of day; 

She fresh from thé dairy, clean and sweet, 

| Atid he 'from?the fiéid'of hay. 

She had brown éyeb, anda gentle smile, 
Brown eyes that were,tender and true ; 

And he, a manly and graceful form, 
And eyes that were ee and bine. 


They spoke of the dairy. , fresh and sweet,, 
They talked ofthe aaa of hay; 

But the maidens heart beat quick and fast, 
For she knew what he'd eome to say. 





The moon shone ont, witha clear, soft light, 
Blue eyes looked into the brown, 

And the youth could read a world of bliss 
In the maiden’s eyes, cast down. 


Under the shade of the sheltering vines, 
His arm stole around her waist ; 

But the words that he spoke in her listening ear, 
Have never with pen been traced ; 

For the moon, went ander @ fipecy ¢lond, 
And veiled from her eyes thersight ; 

* And only the stars, and the maiden’s heart, 

Could tell what he said that night. 
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GONTINUED FROM PAGE 294, 


“CHAPT ER ‘xXvI I. 

Hesren Cameron ahd her guests had mounted 
to the verandah, a broad promenade, running 
along the entire ‘front of the house, and sweep- 
ing around one end, where the ancient building 
formed a picturesque wing, its massive door over- 
shadowed by the ‘spacious front stoop of other 
days, heavily overrun with hoary old vines and 
creeping white roses, out of flower now. 

This portion of the’ building was usually left 
in solitude, and seemed to fall back of the mode 


front, with the silent dignity of age, handed back 
by the splendid’ assumptions of new ideas, But 


back of the marble Pillars of the grand » veran- 
dah, riistic easy- chairs were grouped about on 
the tesselated pavement, and several small tables 
gave to the place an aspect of luxurjous out-door 
life, which Cole regarded with the’ satisfaction of 


a map to whom such surroundings were 4 ‘birth- 
right. 

‘« Shall we sit here awhile?” said the young 
lady, flinging off the filmy shawl, and unfurling 
the large fan, suspended from her waist by,a Bie 


ribbon. ‘T did not think the da ‘was 80 warm.” 

Cole glanced at Pana, who stood upon t the steps, 
lodking-around as if in search of somé one, then. 
took a chair near the young lady, ard sat watch- 
ing her with a sort of defiant admiration, as she 
leaned ‘back in” her rustic seat, and moved the 
fan with a graceful turn of the wrist, worthy of 
the most highly-bred Spanish lady. 

Hester detected’ thé homage of this Jook, and 
felt it all the more ‘keenly; because the man from 
whom such attentions seemed her right, was 80 
tardy in paying them. 

As if quite satisfied with the position(of things, 
Dana sauntered off quietly toward the more re- 


mote wing of the building, as if somé object of 


especial interest had drawn him that way. 

There was a flash of anger in Hester’s blue 
eyes, as she turned them upon Cole. 

“Like myself, you feel the hot oppression,” 
she said. * Pray, touch that bell, and the ser- 
vant will bring us. some. iced drink. Besides, 
here is fruit, if you eare for.it.”’ 

Here shé:péinted' to's ‘#mall’ marble table, on 
which a shallow alabaster Vase was standing, fu!l 

864 





of red-cheeked peaches and purple grapes, glow- 
ing through | the delicate green of fern leaves, 
Cole rang, the bell, ‘and drew the table close to 
the young lady, selecti ing some of the finest fruit 
for her. She took a cluster of the grapes, crushed 
one or two in luscious idleness between her red 
lips, and tossed the other back upon the table, 

“One gets so ‘ured of it all, * she said, resort- 
ing to her, fan. again. . wish the gardener 
would invent something n new.” 

Cole lapghed, took up. the rejected grapes, and 
began to eat them with a’ slow, delicious relish, 


iwhich ‘she recognized with ‘a gleam of satisfac- 


tion from under her,drooping eye. 

‘Cole was ‘wel experienced in more than one 
grade of social life, and this adroit’ coquetry 
amused, while it emboldened him, The paltry 
arts by which women strive to fascinate or en- 
snare,.are alike in all grades of life; a shade of 
refinement in one ¢lass, a little more coarseness 
in the next beneath ‘it, scarcely distinguish one 
from the other. . Artifice ig t e same low thing, 
meet it where you will. When that young man ate 
the grapes, that had brushed ‘Hester’ 8. lips, it was 
like flinging her a kiss, and she knew it. All 
the reproof he got for the impertinence, was & 
deeper blush, that one gleam of the eyes, and, & 
half-suppressed smile. ye 

Dana, who was walking up and down the ye- 
randah, saw both the action and the smile, without 
appearing to heed jt, but a slow, swarthy red 
crept up to his temples, and with it came  mo- 
mentary expression of scorn, that changed the 
whole character of his face. 

A servant came out from the broad hall, bear- 
ing @ tray,/‘on'/which ‘wine and glasses were 
handed around ; a little pail of cut crystal, hooped 
with silver, and heaped up with broken ice. 

“Ah! there ‘comés the’ witte!"" said Hester, 
dropping the fan ‘te her side; and eagerly push- 
ing back the vase of ,fruii, she. made\ room for 
the salver, and. laughingly held up ‘her glass of 
wine, looking’at Dana, ‘a’ if she expected him to 
pour it out for her, 

He came forward gravely ‘took up the slender 
crystal pitcher, ruby-tinted with Bordeaux wine, 
and filled her glass, in which she had herself 
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dropped the ice. In doing this; her eyes met 
his witha laughing, defiant light in them, which 
he neither accepted or rebuked, simply turning 
away after he had filled her glass. 

_ Hester drank off, ‘the wine with more relish 
than she had given to the grapes, and started up, 
leaving Cole witha glass in his hand, 

, “What makes, you.so restless, Mr. Dana?) I 
declare, you, have, hardly; spoken, to me,’’ she 
said, passing her, hand through.Dana’s arm. 

Dana looked down upon her with a smile, that 
troubled her worse than.a frown could have done, 

Are you angry ?’’ she.said. 

«Angry? No; but, little suprised, that is 
all.” 

_, Hester clasped; both her white hands over his 
arm. 

‘« Surprised, or, jealous, hg?,, Which. is it?” 

“You scarcely expect me to answer a question 
like that,’”’ he said, gently removing her hand 
from his, arm. 

\A flagh.of triumph swept the girl's face. At 
last she had made the man jealous—jealous,, of 
that splendidly handsome young fellow, who was 
draining his wine-glass. with a grace that was 
enough to drive any one distracted. 

“There, there!’’ she said, ‘I will send for 
Edith Church to entertain your friend. Heshould 
not be left alone, you know, being a stranger.”’ 

“A stranger here, certainly ; but not altogether 
with your father,’’ was the;quiet answer. “ He 
has been,a, clerk in the house some time.”’ 

_“« Indeed ? And I knew, nothing about it? 
Sit down here, and tell me, Who is he? What 
ig he f” 

“‘T have already, told you. almost as much as 
I know,” answered, Dana. 

“Why, you have told.me, nothing.”’ 

“So much, at any,rate. . He isa young man 
who has seryed the, bank for a, year, with just 
capital enough to secure, a place in the firm, 
which your father has given him.” 

“Then he is not rich?” 

“T should think not,” 

“But he must have had money? So gentle- 
manly, so elegant, so wonderfully handsome!”’ 

jHester looked hal’-roguishly into her com- 
panion’ 8 face as she, said this, hoping to see him 
color, but he only smiled, 

“He has been well educated, no doubt.’’ 

“But how did he get that foreign air?” 

‘Possibly in Europe, I think he was born 
Somewhere abroad. At any rate, he is both well 
edueated ished.) i+ osns 

“And you/know of him ?"’,, 

i. All that T of., Your father may 
be better inforn ; 











**¥ wonder he could, have been induced to:takei 
a, new partner,’’ said Hester. ‘‘ Your friend is 
not an American. I am sure of that. ‘(In- 
deed——-"’ |. 

The girl hesitated, blushed, and broke off with 
a laugh. ; 

“Indeed?! ‘Well?’’ questioned Dana. 

“You will, only laugh atime. . But verre 
does look like,a foreign nobleman.” 

‘‘ Foreign noblemen ‘do ‘not, as a general thing, 
take up business. in. New York, especially as 
clerks,’ replied Dana, with good-natured sar- 
casm. ‘So, do not let ‘his handsome face lead 
you into that dream, or I shall reproach, myself 
for bringing him here.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dana, I am sure papa would make 
him © yelcome!’’ 

‘ L.did not really intend to invade your stall,’’ 
he went on to,say. ‘‘ Had your father, been. at 
home, we should not have left the yacht,:] dare 
say,” 

«* But that would have been a disappointment,”’ 
said Hester. ‘*ButI.am sure papa would have 
made him welcome, and mamma will be delighted. 
Only she will want to know something about his 
family.”’ 

‘‘ Of that she must seek information of your 
father.;.I only know. that. he was educated in 
France, and has no relatives in this country.’ 

Hester fastened a long, questioning. glance on 
the young man, who, leaning back in his rustic 
chair, was regarding them from under his half- 
closed lashes} while apparently dreaming over 
the landseape.. 

‘He is some one in disguise,’ she thought. 
‘‘ Dana knows, but jealousy keeps him silent. 
At any rate, I have brought his pride down to 
that.” 

‘* You seem deeply, interested,’’ said Dana, 
reading the changes of her bright face, with some 
surprise. 

«« Why not?’ she replied, laughing. ‘‘ In,the 
country, every strange face creates an impres+ 
sion... Papa does not encourage gentlemen visit, 
ors, you, know, and there is a: naughty sort of 
pleasure in harboring them in his absence, es- 
pecially as you bear all the responsibility.” 

The girl said this with a mischievous look,.and 
gleeful Jaugh,, which made the birds up there in 
the vines twitter,.and flit in, and out, as if they. 
were searching for the,music that they. could 
neither imitate, or understand. 

Dana, too, laughed, for this roguish cheerful- 
ncas. was:contegious); and, turning to resume his 
walk, came back again, 

‘* Your father is.coming .across the lawn; so I 
must prepare.to defend myself,’’ he said, point- 
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ing*im the direction of a near railroad’ station, 
from: which a gentleman! was’ a i with’ a 
small valise in hisi‘hanud: | 

‘+ Yes, it is papa, coming up through the shrub: 
bewies:: He sees us. Hembdves hishand;’’ cried 
Hester, kissing her own white hand, as shé:went: 
down the. marble steps;and' walked férward: wah 
Daua'to meet her father on the lawn, 

Cole had left his seat, amd" began’ tb pace’the 
verundabuneasily ; for he had come‘tc'that house 
without an invitation from its master, and the 
sense of intrasion annoyed him, though'the whole 
thing’ had been arranged ‘in his mind ‘long ago. 
He’heard the voice of Mr: Cameron, as he shook 
hands with Dana, and shrank’ a little’ from ‘the 
words ‘of welcome, as the old gentleman said,’ 

“I saw the Hebe lying down yonder, and ‘ex- 
peoted to find you here; so'tuok a short’ out/attoss 
the‘lawn. You are always weloome to‘any house 
that’ shelters me, Clifford, though Hester com- 
plains that I do not care for much company in 
our summer rustication.’” 

“{' have always‘ been' sure ofa cérdial’ wel- 
come from your daughter,” said Dana, “‘and 'to- 
day she has been’ good enough ‘to extend ‘it to-our 
friend Cole.”’ 

There was annoyance, as well as surprise, in 


Mr. Cameron’s face, as He caine forward to re- 
ceive the junior partner, who met him with the 
easy grace of a guest sure of a cdrdial reception. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Tue ancient portion of Heath Howse’ was'noth- 
ing more than a witig of the more" palatial rési- 
dence; and seemed almost to'retreat behind it; 
bat‘ its antiquity had beer well preserved. It 
had been resolutely withheld from improvements, 
and but for the vines’ that clambered up’ the 
walls,and the elms that ‘drooped’ their massive 
plumage downward over the roof, these’ apart- 
fhents Would have been bleak and lonely enough. 
But it is man’s fault if nature does not embel- 
lish everything that is old’ with beauty more 
exquisite than human hands can give. The 
delieate lichen and soft moss, so impalpable that 
it lay like a green shadow on the stone-work ; 
the'great vines, coiling, like huge serpents, up 
front the ground; lilac bushes, that had shaken 





their white or purple plumes for years and years ; 
agaist’ the little window-panes; and homely 
clumps of lilies, of:that rich chromeyellow that 
harmonizes so pleasantly with other colors, which 
still’kept root in’ the old-fashioned garden, now 
given up to these commott flowers and vegeta- 
bles, made a charming picture of the old times, 





which no architect or gardenerhad been permitted’ 


to°disturb. ‘ This’ old: building, in itself, formed 
at ‘the’ time‘ of our story, but a-small part’ of the 
Cathéton mansion; and though left intact by a 
spirit of family pride, 'it‘had long ago been given 
up to the — and devoted to common 
household’ uses: 

In a room’ lof this: ‘bailding sat a young girl; 
neither a. servant, nor absolutely a member of 
the’ family; though” its masterfully believed 
that she’ was' the companion and mate of his 
only daughter, ‘who was! now entertaining his 
guests’ on the verandah below. As such, she 
had been brought'into the house’ when a mere 
child, and? was’ still’so considered; but no ser- 
vant in that establishment had more duties ‘to 
perform, or’ held her place with such bitter hu- 
miliation. 

The girl was quite alone when that’ yacht 
farled its sails in the river; alone with the in- 
terminable work Which’ had: been so gradually 
and quietly imposed on her, that she' became a 
drudge; scarcely knowing“how her state of bond- 
age lad been brought ‘about. 

After all, the girl’ made a lovely picture, sit- 
ting there in’ the’ deep embrazure of a window, 
with wave on wave'of crimson silk falling from 
her lap, and lyizg on‘ the faded carpet at her feet, 
through’ which her ‘needle darted like lightning, 
and her'scissors ut’ with a slow gleam now and 
then; for, in' most cases, they were the instru- 
ments of her servitude: 

You could’ ot eall'the ‘girl a brunette; for; 
though her ‘eyes were ‘tiut-brown, and Her hair 
of a kindred shade, gleams of gold sttick out 
from its rich abundance whenever the sun fell 
upon it§ and’ though’ the eyes were sometimes 
black with emotion, a gléw of laughter always 
brought all the velvety brown softness’ back 
again. Still ‘less ‘was Edith’ Church a’ blonde, 
though her coniplexion was exquisitely fair; and 
the’ heart of a sea-shell has no more delicate 
color than that-‘which’ lay in her cheek as she 
bent over her work. 

Edith had been too busy with her needle, for 
any knowledge of the eager call which Hester 
Cameron had made for her hat, before she went 
down to the shore. That dress of crimson silk 
was to be turned, altered, and disguised with 
new trimming, before it would be presentable 
again, and she was toiling over it with all her 


‘invention alert; “ripping the breadths apart, 


smoothing out folds, devising ways for conceal- 
ing spots that’ would wot come out here, con- 
cealing a crease there, , all her 
faculties of body’ arid i nt on to work 
out artistic effects from’ 

All at once the girl droppe Gace. the 
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silk’ rustléd down ‘to her feet, and claspiig’ her 
hands, she® bent forward to listen: ‘She’ had 
heat d' the ‘voice ‘of Hester’ Cameron,” talking, 
Idughing, and at’ times’ dropping @ féw notes of 
music, ad°if the exuberaitoe of ‘her spirits re- 
quired something more than simple expression ; 
but'she’ took’ no heed'of that. Such outbursts 
of animal life were no’ unusual things with the 
young lady’; but with het joy ousness, now, was 
blended ahotlier voice, that ‘made‘the'blood leap 
in Edith’s veins, and checked the breath upoti 
her lips. Up from her séat the young lady 
sprang; ‘atid wading through’ the billows of silk 
that‘rustled’on the floor; leaned’ out of the win* 
dow: | She caught one glitnpse of Héster’ Came- 
ton;' Of a'tall form, walking’ a little” distance 
from her, and’ of another person, of' whorfi’ she 
todk'no heed!;’ her soul’ being absorbed in that 
one human being, whose voice’ had reached her,, 
when all other sounds fell dead upon her ear. 

It was’but one glimpse. The room Edith oc- 
cupied was'too far back fora view'of the veran- 
dah, but she heard the voices still, and; ‘parting 
the vines ‘with! her hands, saw the spars of the 
Hebe rising up, slender and graceful, ‘from’ be- 
hind the trees down ‘by the. river. 

“He is here only for an’ hour; perhaps, and 

I shall not see hii,” she thought, turning from 
the window, and walking up and down the 
room’ awhile,’in'' a tremor of excitement. “ If 
it were another, I might: go!down; but. before 
him, # sneer or a harsh’ word would kill me/ 
Ol’! how hard, ‘how hard it’is' to be‘ patient’!’’ 
. Edith sat down to her work again, so agitated 
that she could ‘hardly guide the ‘s¢issors}' that 
were cutting into the wrong breadth with ruin¢ 
ousheedlessness. Then she heard another voiee, 
and sprang to her feet. A flash-of joy kindled 
her face; her hands shook with eager impatience, 
a8 they pushéd ‘back the vines. 

Yes; it was Mr. Cameron. He would remark 
her abserice, and ‘tio’ one would’ dare to'telt him 
why she was isolated in that old room, with 80 
much work todo; ‘Yes; ye#! He’ was sure to 
ak forher{ 9 

The girl had borne her disappointthent well ; 
but when hope came, ‘teats’ sprang to her eyes, 
and covering theni with both Hands, she sat 
down on the‘ low working-chair, and began to 

" ety.” Riew’she ‘stood up again, wiped’ the tears 
away) and) with: her -facé flushed liké a rose 
heavy "with tain, went td the old-fashioned bu- 
reau, and fooked at herself in the antique glass 
which surmounted it. 

“Nobody shalt think that I have been crying,” 
she thought; smiling wt the lovely face, which 
looked all the brighter from ‘the tears she had 





swept froin it: ‘* Nobody shall think I ¢are 
enough to’ dress myself. Still I think. Yes, 
I will.” 94 ian 

With this thought,'a closet door flew open, 
and ‘a dress’ of ‘white’ muslin, rose-tinted here 
and ‘thefe, floated: into thé room, in which : the 
girl enveloped: herself; She wanted nothing 
more’;' for there was lace at the sleeves and 
throat, soft asthe cobwebs we see upon a bram- 
ble‘ in’ the morning; and the confusion’ into 
which those reckless hands had thrown her hair, 
was what an artist would have chosen. 

Edith was about to: smooth back the rich 
abundance, which wouldhave been a great pity, 
when’ @ servant’ came’ in, with a message from 
Mr. Canieron. Guests’ were down stairs; and 
she 'was'to' go'at onde, and help’ Miss Hester en- 
tertain them. 

“Go at once?” Of course she would: The 
thought. of ‘it’ took! away’ her breath, and her 
cheeks were aflame. She was sure of that, but 
she was ready. So, with' dne more glance at 
the. old mirror, set in its. seroll-work of datk- 
hued .mahogany, the ‘girl ‘sped like a bird 'to-the 
upper hall; decked herself; and came down the 
broad staircase with @ certain grace of modesty 
that one seldom: meets; save in a bright child 
before’ she ‘learns to be-unnatural. 

Miss Canteron’ lifted: her eyés from the peach 
she was carelessly mellowing with ler whité 
fingers, more that! Mr. ‘Cole’ might admire her 
hand, than from any wish for the fruit, and she 
said, indolently, 

“ Ah! Tmight/have known’ what would happen 
the moment papa came here. He always brings 
intruders! Here comes Edith Church.” 

Cole started; and a guilty’ light came into his 
eyes. He was about’ 'to meet the girl to whom’, 
unknown; he had pledged himself. While that 
fair young lady was sniflitg’dpon him with such 
cordial encouragement, ‘He’ must turn to the 
creature of her’ father’s’ bounty, selected as'a' fit 
wife for lim,being also dependent, while Clifford 
Dana stood ready to accept the heiress with suéh 
superb’ indifferencé. - The old story: millions 
matched -with: millions';: poverty chained to pov+ 


Why had his’ benefactress' made’ this ‘choice? 
Why not leave ‘hini free to win his own way’ with 


heiress or protegé, as his’ heart dictated? Was 
he to live a slave, because of one crime, that had 
harmed no one; and take ‘up ‘with’ a street waif, 
while that gloriotis girl, With all her riches, was 
even’ now tempting him t6 rébellion ? 

With’ these thoughts in his mind, Cole looked 
up, and saw Edith Church; who'stood in the door 
wey, Wesitating and béwildered. In that grace 
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ful. young creature he recognized the person who 
had:so. vividly aroused his interest.in, the untidy 
rooms of Mrs. Weed’s tenement-house. « |; 

Edith had evidently identified him at the first 
glance, for flood of hot.crimgon rushed over her 
face, and she half-turned. to go back, .as if his 
presence there had struck her with consternation. 

‘Cole was a man, of quick, intujtions,, He saw 
her, disiress, and quietly turned his eyes away. 
And when she at, ‘Jast,came up, looking anxious 
and. undecided, he (took,.no. notice, until Miss 
Cameron said, with, off-handed carelessness, -, 

‘This is Edith: Chureh, Mr. Cole. -)Ithink Mr. 
Seno has met her before.’! ‘ 

Then Cole arose, and giving no sign: of eae 

interest, accepted this rude. introduction, offering 
the young lady his. chair. .She quietly, declined 
it, with a look of gratitude, which he.knew.had 
no reference to,this ene act)of politeness, ; 
. 1f Clifford Dana, had seen Edith before, he cer- 
tainly was not debarred, from an jeager desire to 
meet her again; for, his facelighted up, and-he 
came, forward, cordially, holding qut:his, hand. 

(Edith placed her hand in .his, hesitating, shy; 
but with a certain womanly graciousness, that 
made the act something more than a weleome. 

«I hardly expected. to see you,’’ he. said, bend- 
ing toward her, and.gpeaking more with his.eyes 
than his. lips.  ‘ whe isjit that, you. keep aloof 
whenever I come?’’, , 

Edith did not anewer, . ‘bat rv ‘face flushed, 
and jone swift glance through her uplifted lashes 
rendered words unnecessary. . 

‘It, was not. your, fault,., then ?’’ questioned 
Dana, in a low voice. 

‘‘No. Iam_not always my own mistzees,”” she 
answered, casting’ troubled glance toward; Miss 
Cameron, who was indolently leaning back in her 
chair, but watching the interview, with, feline 
vigilance. Dana saw this, and understood it. 

** Shall we join them)?” questioned Edith, cast- 
ing anxious glances, toward. Hester. 
|, Before Dana could answer, Miss Cameron called 
out, fy fart i 

4* Edith | Edith Chureh! Step,into, the other 
parlor, and bring out, my,embroidery.’’ . Then 
turning to Cole, she added, ‘I can talk so much 
better when my hands are oceupied,’’.:..’ 

|, Edith turned her face, all flushed. with angry 
crimson, away from Dana, and’ started, to,.obey ; 
but he drew. her. gently back. 

‘‘ While there,are gentlemen who feel it a privi- 
lege to. obey. Miss Cameron,;.you. must not rob us 
of the pleasure,’’ he. said.; ‘‘ 1 know, where.the 
little, summer-parlor,, is,; and, have..an,eye for 
worsteds. . Wait.till I bring them.’’; , 

-, While. he was speaking, the young man eee 





aside the lace that floated over one of the nearest 
French -windows, and),directly came gut again, 
bearing a fancy work-basket; a quantity of loose 
worsteds,,and, a strip,jof- embroidery, which he 

laid in a gorgeous heap at Hester's feet. 

“Now, as you have ‘been, seized: with such a 
violent, fit. of, industry,” he seid, with a laugh, 
‘it »would. be ,crugl,to, disturb,you''in it. So, 
Miss Chureh, and ,1; will take ,ourselves away. 
Cole will ‘be inyaluable if iad find the skeins 
tangleds?)os6 ous | 

| Hester, Cameron, siotieaiiiied the rebuke, and 
her heart, burned, to resent it,;) Buc it, required 
keen wit to match, that, man, either in courtesy 
or sarcasm, and: the girl was too angry for speech. 
With, a, clouded, face, she watched,;Dana as he 
walked ‘with Edith,toward some rustic seats, 
under the shadows.ofia huge elm, whose branches 
half-concgaled the ancient wing of the building. 
Then, with a forced laugh, she turned to Cole, 

‘ You | see, what's task he hag left you,’’ she 
said, pointing..to the shiny of, worsted and em- 
broidery.)’ 

Cole dropped upon one knee, took up a skein 
of the worsted, and held it ‘for her to disentangle. 
In this position, Mre..Cameron, found him, when 
she, toa,,eame, out on the verandah, sweeping 
the demi-train of her purple silk dress across the 
marble, as she approached, her daughter. 

A haughty, pretentious woman, was Mrs. Came 
ron; one. of those, persons who carry native self- 
ishnesg .with, them. .through life, in spite of all 
the refining, influenees that wealth or association 
canafford, She was.of the middie height, stout, 
neither. dark nor fair, but evidently possessed of 
a, self-satisfying idea. of her own good looks, 
which -had vanished. years before, if she ever 
possessed them.., 

As jit was, this short, rather. stout and ‘com- 
monplace looking. woman, came; forward, with 
affected dignity, in her moyements, and evidently 
with a sublime ides of her own personal import- 
ance. lo Ig 
‘«Mr. Dana,” she.gaid, approaching Harmer 
Cole, who was kneeling with his back toward 
her, busy with, the worsteds,, ‘‘ welcome to Heath 
House. Pray, excuse me,for not coming before, 
but I was in the midst,of my toilet, which is 
duty that J, can never. disturb. ., Qh.!’’ 

Harmer Cole, hearing the strange female voice, 
sprang to his feet, and gave;the speaker a view 
of his face, at which the lady drew, back, with 
this sharp exclamation coming like « hiss from 
her lips. 

“Itis Mr, Cole, mamma,’ * gaid Hester, leaning 
back.in her chair, and fanning, herself slowly. 
The day. was pleasant, but not oppressively warm: 
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Hester made a graceful movement of the fan, and 
diking) the effect, swayed. it: languidly,) while ‘in- 
4 


itreducing the er man | to 9008 » mother. 
friend of Mr. Dana’ r «MM » aM 

.) Mrs. Cameron ie nitty; and: rustled! her 
girments, pen eons Sale her ‘figure t to & 

-queenly heighti 901 )0i oi bens 

“Mr. Dana’s friends are always wéloene;? 
she said} Regeitqatifo: Tt ~ Ido not récollect 
the name.”?»» 

; Soon Hester blushed, id a colof/mounted 
‘to Cole’s lips ; but at the same! time:thére came 

euto his eyes » gleam of Uy that aner ell 
short of a smile, 

‘«My name is. doubtless: too humble for, Mrs. 
Cameron ever. te, have heard it,’?, he said, bowing 

low. ‘‘ Besides, s0 much of my life has been spent 
abroad, that even persons; of less lofty station 
may ,well be ignorant. of it, 
unknown to Mr. ‘Cameron.”’ 

‘| Abroad?” said the lady, smiling blandly, and 
letting dewn,an inch.or two! of extra dignity. 
“Ah! I might have known that, though, I-must 
say, your secent.is perfect.” I am:sure we: are 

\greatly obliged to; Mr. Dana. 
almost like being in Europe-again, to meet one of 
its magnates, Of -what country, may I ask ?’’ 

Cole hesitated an. instant. 

“ France, Madame.’ 

‘I congratulate you, sir, to “have been born 
in France, coustituting.s cleim to, the best society 
in this.eountry., You are welcome to Heath 
House... Yourarm, if you please, We can prome- 
nade while: we converse, Hester, my dear, ex- 
cuse me, if I take the hospitalilies into my own 

As head of the house, it is.expeoted of 


, Heater gave her hand... toss, closed the fan 
_ With a rushing sound; and pushed the worsted 
impatiently, from, her Jap........,, 

of There. it is again,” .ghe thought, watching 
_ her, mother; as,she, went, down, the verandah, 
leaning heavily .on Cole’s arm, with one hand, 
and daintily lifting, the, skirt.of her, dregs. with 
the other. . “‘ Always cutting in with her airs, I 
. Wish to, goodness she could see what an old goose 
she makes of herself. A pretty opinion. he. will 
get of our common sense, Head of the house, 
indeed! . As if a daughter qqunted for nothing !’” 

Mrs. Cameron, quite regardless of, the discon- 
tent she had aroused, kept, up. her promenade 
along the verandah, halting i in her walk now and 
‘then, but covering | her mishap witha girlish trip, 
and double clasp on the young man’s arm, when- 
ever, a stumble of the feet occurred. 

«So you were “educated abroad, of course. 
What an advantage! How my daughter will ap- 


But I am not- quite }) 


It makes one feel } 





precidte .that: '/It'is:/so:;seldom: her languages 
come in play. Indeed, I fear thty would»grow 
rusty if ‘she; had mats her» mother to converse 
with.’? , 

“That would: be-a: greab rity,” answered the 
young man, in! French! 

Mrs. Cameron responddd at once:in: thé same 
language. It istrwe her pronunciation had} been 
obtained ' late: im life, and principally from ‘her 
cook or maid’; but to ¢onvince Mrs. Cameron that 
there was a language extant, to which she,didnot 
give the full exprédsion} would have been an im- 
possibility, voy fell 

Cole was really a well-bred mati, so -far as'man- 
ners weht, and bere an immovable countenaiice, 
while his hostess kept up 4 lively dialogue, now 
and, then ee word with great adroit- 
ness, 

“And your father 2 anes me—but I have 
such interest in old families, as'all people of supe- 
rior descent !natutally ‘have. Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
is always lying on my dressing-table. I read it 
while:the maid does my /hair..; Then, that other 
book of old families. One is:like my Bible, the 
other my; New-:TLestament; Im which should I 
be apt tor find, youn fether’s name, Mr. Cole ?’’ 

* Tam afraid you would hardly find it in Eng- 
lish, .heraldry, Madame. ‘My father belongs to 
France.” 

*} Franee?, Of course-oficourse. And Burke 
does not extend so far’; ‘but, the ancient nobility 
of that great nation was so broken up by Napo- 
leon, that one searcely knows where to look for 
authority. Your-family,'no doubt, belonged to 
the ancient: regime?” 

The.‘ young, man’s«face flushed, and his ¢yes 
kindled. . Even. that woman's vapid » questions 
had kindled ‘the feudal. bloed in his veins. Why 
should he, not speak the truth? The blue blood 
that had, coursed, for centuries through the best 
nobility, of France; wed-all, the claim he had to 
social distinetion,,., There might. be danger in it, 
but he, would. xym'the,chanee: . + 

Yes,’ hegeid. +‘ My fatherisanobleman——” 

«I. thought .s0,,. I; knew.it!’’) exclaimed the 
banker’s .wife,,in an, egstagy of delight. .‘‘ Trust 
us, for, finding;.eagh , other. out.;;,I should have 
known it at.a.glance,, only your name isso very 
English.” 

“As you haye, penetrated my,.secret, dear 
Madame, I will confess ,that Cole is the name of 
some far-away ancestress, ef'.mine, who’ married 
into our. family, from England. ) 1 only.assumed 
it when I entered your husband's banking-house.”’ 

: * My, hugkand’s. banking-house!?”’ 

.* Yes, lady, 1; have, the. great miefnttane of 

being the heir to an old title, but to no estate 


> oR -¢ 
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that: will ‘suffice ‘to keep up: its dignity. Im my 
own country, I could do, nothing. »The shackles 
of: rank were too ‘heavy upon /mé ;» but iin: New 
York, where money is made so easily, I have 
some hopes of retrieving our fortunes.’’ |” 

‘Does Mr. Cameron know éf: this?” . quee- 
tioned the lady, eagerly. 

“I brought letters of tcdecensnlibabite to: him, 
which speak of my faniily, no\doubt, batinot with 
the details I am re to a house,” 
owas the response. 

i** But why did you select Mr. Caniieton: for the 
honor of a gerne = you heard——~did 
-you know——”’ £ 

Here ‘Mrs. Cameron cast seinen: glance:‘on 
her daughter, but did not complete the sentence. 

‘ Pethaps I know more than ‘I am: willing ‘to 
confess,” said the young man, with gentle :im- 
pressinent, for he’ had detected theoglancé, ‘and 
knew at-once what thought had led'toit. «‘ Some 
feelings are not to be concealed, bartervite weary 
my-moneyless rank.” 

Mrs. Cameron paused, and patted the arm she 
leaned on with herfan.’ . 

“Confess now. You ean trust mie. ‘Blue 
blood is faithful to itself everywhere. ‘How came 


you to think of us? We have'ieen'in Paris, and 
Hester had hosts of admirers thére, but I cannot 
recollect ——”’ 
** Probably you did-not‘know half the: unfor- 
tunates who. worshipped her from a ‘distance.’”’ 
«Ab! [thought so!’ whispered the lady; nod- 
ding her head, and again tapping his arm with her 


fan. ‘Have no anxiety ; your secret is/safe with 
me. Iunderstanditall. Whatdoes thatmean?” 

In their conversation, the two had reached the 
extreme angle of the verandah, and the elm-tree, 
under which Dana and Ethel Church sat, became 
clearly-visible. Forgetting the old French family, 
and everything else, in her angry consternation, 
the lady stood still, and:glared upon them: After 
awhile she recovered herself enough to speak. 

** Look yonder, Mr,'Oole. 'Thére is & picture, 
that in all your life you have never seen’ in the 
old country, and never will anywhere outside of 
& republic, from whith I have learned ‘to shrink. 
Yonder sits your friend; Dana, whose ancestor, '& 
thousand years back, was the ‘natural [0s Of &h 
English duke.’’ 

“Of a°duke?’’ répeated Cole. "I thought 
that title had come into history within the last 
four or five: hundred years.’’ 

‘Of course it did, but that does not affect the 
case. I meant to say ‘his was a family ‘from 
which dukes have been ohosen. But there he 
sits, talking with that girl, as if she had a right 
in society.” 





of Indeed 2. Who.is the young lady ?’’ 

-o 6A “dependent, | sir.| Nothing ‘more or less 
than a dependent .upon.our: bounty. ~A person 
whom Mr. Cameron, who’ has:some !absurd re- 
; publiedn :.iddas; insists upon treating.as a lady. 
I anpposéit.is through some: interference of his 


} that she has woge to intercept the young gen- 


tleman.’’ 

“She seems a very’ ‘inital _young indy. ? 

“Young person. Let me correct you. No 

lone ‘in ‘this house, except Mr. ‘Cameron, thinks 
of ‘considering her as a ‘young ‘lady. I beg you 
‘will not ‘imagine: myself or my ‘daughter capable 
of anything so absurd in a social ‘point of ‘view. 
We catnot ‘help (Mr.*Cameron’s ‘persistent at- 
tempt! to force an equality on us ;' but we resist 
it quietly —very quietly, observe—or, in pure op- 
‘position, he might) make'‘a settlement on her, 
name her‘in his will, or something of that sort. 
This is why we tolerate her in his presence. Be- 
‘yond: 'that,'as‘iyou will’ observe, we’ never go. 
‘The dblueblood' of all the Camerons: burns in my 
veins! when I speak of’ this.” 

«The ‘Camerons ?-'Were ‘you' and your hus- 
band ‘of ‘the same family; then’?’’ questioned 
Cole, who began to feel'a deep interest in Ethel’s 
history, and‘ was rather astonished that the 
Cameron blood should burn so ‘hotly in the 
dumpy woman’s veins. 

« No—nol’ ‘Not absolutely relatives, but sym- 
pathy. “My dear Mr, Cole, the exquisite sym- 
pathy of some natures is’ stronger than blood. 
In that way, I am every inch Cameron.” 

‘Ah! \ But‘the young lady. “What claim has 
she ?”’ : 

*©None whatever. -Net-the shadow of a claim. 
Mr. Cameron found her, when an infant, in some 
poverty-stricken plage! Shé was the ‘child of a 
women who was ‘engaged to’ nurse Hester while 
I was away in Europe. “I never had’ much ‘pa- 
tience with infants, and thought it a good time 
‘to seé the old world while the child ‘was likely to 
be most troublesome. She was only two months 
old when T went; just ¢ bundle of lace and flan- 
nel, hardly worth the trouble of ooking at. But 
when we came back, two years tifter, the little 
thing was a doll, a perfect doll. You could see 
the blue blood of her race circling through the 
veins’ on her temples. But this other child, 
which had been nursed with her, was left mother- 
less, and ‘Mr, Cameron would fake her in spite 
‘of ‘my protest. You’ see ‘het there, talking with 
Dana, as if she were his equal. That jis her, his- 
tory. ‘I would have sent her to the alms-house 
at once, but: Mr. Cameron rose up against it with 
a temper I hever saw in him before. ‘ The nurse 
had been faithful to his child,’ he said, ‘even 
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when her own mother forsook her.’ Did you 
ever hear anything so unreasonable? The child 
she had left to his merey should never want.a 
home so long as -he had one.to shelter him.. I 
protested; I entreated. I did .all that .a true 
woman should, to save her. house from the conta- 
gion this base-blooded child might bring upon it, 
but it was of no avail. The democratic _princi- 
ples of this government had struck too deep into 
Cameron's nature, He ,would ,keep ‘the child; 
would educate her with, Mias Cameron ; and now 
ingistson’.forcing her into the social life of his 
heiress. There, sir, you have: a history, of \the 
‘skeleton in‘my house.’ | There it.sits,,cecupying 
my danghter’s place by the side of.your friend; 
Do you blame me-when I say, the..blue blood in 
my veins boils at the sight?’’ , 

The woman was wholly natural.now, All the 
venom that lay under her affections rose to the 
surface, and gleamed in her cold eyes, Her foot 
beat upon the marble,as she talked, In her/ex- 


citement, she had broken, away) from the,French, 
and threw all her spite into English, made bitter 
by 'the voice of a shrew. 

“ What..do you think of it?’ she -demanded, 
“Task you, a gentleman of the old world, for 
an unbiassed opinion. .,Is| not this. forced asso- 


ciation, under, the same roof, a defiance to. me, 
and an insult to my, daughter ?'* 

“It must, at least, bei very unpleasant,”’ said 
Cole, revolted by the. woman’s indelicate confi- 
dence. -‘ But, I faneycsyow have the ability to 
»protect both yourself and the young lady.’’ 

Mrs, Cameron laughed with inward exultation. 

“ Here Hester and [are in, perfect sympathy,’’ 
she said. . ‘‘ If that young, person sleeps on a bed 
of roses under our roof, it is not.our fault.’’ 

“She seems very nearit now,’ answered Cole, 
(gzing with something like envy.on the couple, 
whose propinquity had occasioned,all this out- 
burst of malice. ‘There,.is.something very 
lover-like in my friend Dana's :attitude, and— 


snd—— Well, it is not fair to criticise a young }. 


lady, but, upon my word, I, should: not say that 
she was filled with very desperate hatred of Clif- 
ford Dana, if one may judge by the bend of the 
vhead,.and a certain———.. | 

“Impudent air! I agree with you, Mr. Cole. 
It is positively disgusting. oI, only: wish . Mr. 
Cameron could see her now.’ 

“T fancy your wish: is clege:at hand,’' said 
Cole, turning to pace down the verandah again ; 
“for here comes your husbatid. . If you wish to 
give him a clear view of the’ situation,! I will re- 
sign the honor of my place‘at-yourside. A cruel 
Scrifice, but it is a sibject that he may: not 
sare to discuss before a stranger.” 


‘* Don’t call yourself. a stranger, Mr. Cole. I 
consider you rather.asa confidential friend, The 
last. half-hour has really placed you in that posi- 
tion. Your sympathy is very precious tome. . It 
is such as your high-born mother may look down 
upon with satisfaction, knowing that it. is given 
to kindred rank, though centuries of republican- 
ism may have obscured its brightness. But‘here 
is Mr. Cameron. After he has been led to.the post 
of observation, and (benefited by it, I will have 
pleasure in continuing theinterview. Mr. Came- 
ron, my, dear, | give;me your arm.”’ 

Mr. Cameron came forward, like a dutiful hus- 
band, and offered his: support to the lady, who 
always seemed ready to drop into a heap if she 
had not some masculine arm to Jean on. 

‘‘Thank heaven for that mercy, at least!” 
thought Cole, as!he stood foran instant watching 
the pair. ‘Why, the.woman could not wait to 
be dectived., It is like catching gudgeons with 
anet. Now forthe daughter,’ 

«This way, my dear,’ said Mrs. Cameron, 
with. a degree of eagerness which warned her 
husband that something disagreeable was to fol- 
low. “I: have something to show you—some- 
thing. that may open your eyes. You can walk 
a little-faster... IT am-notat.all fatigued.” 

Mr. Cameron ‘increased his pace a little, at 
which the lady. complained, declaring that she 
had not asked him to run at a rate that took.the 
breath: from her: body. 

Then;Mr. Cameron :walked more deliberately ; 
and without evoking further complaint, reached 
the angle of: the verandah, around which the 
Virginia -creepers :\were waving their .erimson 
banners. ‘ 

** Do. you, see :that,'my dear?" exclaimed ‘the 
Jady, pausing, with a little stamp of the foot,:.as 
ifite beat: her words;into the marble. ‘‘Do-you 
see that ?...A -ptettyibight,-isn’t it ?”’ 

Mr. Cameron's: eyes were uplifted:to the crim- 
-oned vine. 

‘* Yes,’ he said. ‘The frost has made sharp 
work of it, Lsvonderit-did not kill the flowers. 
They must be:taker to the green-house.”’ 

‘The green-house? One would think you had 
just come'frém there,’ :answered the wife, with 
a faint igiggle ati her.cwn far-fetched wits, ‘1 


was not speaking ot thisiking of the frost. Looks 


over yonder, beneath the elni.”’ 

Mr: Cameron did: turn! his eyes in the directier. 
thus significantly pointed out, and saw the youn; 
peoplesitting together under the tent-like branche: 
of his finest tree. After gazing at them thought- 


: fully for a :momént, he turned his eyes on hit 


wife. 





“Well?” 
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! «Well! cried the lady, repeating this simple 
word with scorn. '’'* Is that all?’ |. 

“What do you wish me to say, anne Cameron? 
I can-originate nothing.” 

* (Mr. Cameron,’’ said the wife, saniiae for 
breath, and pattering both ane on th* marble, 
‘tare you blind?’ 

©: 44Notithat I am aware of, ane) Cameron.”’ 

+ Yes,:you/are blind ‘as ‘a bat, dumb‘as'a post, 
and deaf as an adder, not to see whet ay paig da 
out there.’’ 

“I see Dana talking’ very quietly with. my 
adopted daughter | Thats all.” 1 

*All?. And) is not that enough’? Oliver 
@ameron, I tell 'you that this*adopted daughter 
will cut .out yous! own child. ‘That'is what it 
imeans.”’ 
ntPerhaps,” was the demeth answer. 
ot 4Perhaps? And -youcan say'that!”’ 

i) « Why not? », Dana is a fine fellow; and as for 
Edith, a better girl:does not exist.” 

' There was & glow of tenderness inthis speech, 
that kindled up' the cold, gray eyes of his wife 
witl o flash like steel. — 

*‘And your own ‘child sitting by, nieglected:! 
Are you a Christian, Mr; Co?) Does a father’s 
sentiments ever warm your bosom, ‘that you can 
praise that low-born girl; while she is actually 
defrauding your: pep pamy ® er lover before 
your face ?’’ 

‘“‘T am not sure that Dana ‘is Hester's Sever. 
You'tell me so often enough, but:-he néver once 
hinted it; and,as ‘you’ say, this certainly does 
not look like it, : Theother »pieture now may be 
more ‘to your fanoy; though it seems ‘to: me a 
tableau full of impertinence.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron followedther husband's freeing 
glance, and saw young 'Godle onone knee before 
Hester, holding a:skéin of purple worsted in his 
hands, which: she was, winding ofor use.’ As she 
‘did this, her' blonde hair, not absolutely golden, 
but with an ashen tinge running through it, :al- 
most touched: his*raven locks ; and from that dis- 
tance the lady could see"that her cheéks were 
flushed with a- hot red, likevcarnation-leaves in 
the sunshine. ron0 

Was this anger against Dana? «Orhad Hester 
Cameron a tropical nature, which tyrned warmly 
toward devotion in any form? Certainly she had 
seemed to prefer Mr.» Dana‘ only ds,late:as three 
hours before ; but-new her eyes were turned with 
a sort of fascination on ‘this handsome stranger, 
add:more than sure she had felt ‘his breath on 
her cheek without shrinking. ' At vide 
id “Well, for thy part;!’ said’ Mrs, Gameron; with 
a magnificent lift of the head, ‘‘I think Hester 
is quite excusable. At any rate, she hiis not se- 
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lected a plebeian; ‘a foundling, @ street waif, for 
her object of retaliation: ' Thé son of # nobleman 
has's tight to take liberties”. 

‘The “son ‘of ‘a ‘fiddlestick !’ retorted the 
banker, irreverently.' «Why, the young man 
was my‘clerk ‘less than a' month ago.”’ 

“Your clerk?” ¢tied the wife, horror-stricken. 
“ But+but what is he now ?” 

«A Junior partnor;'so it’ is arranged, because 
he-had «# little money,’and’ was’ so useful in the 
house that ‘we could ‘not well ‘fill his place in any 
other way. ‘Thet is the! young fellow’s history, 
so far as I know it.” 

‘Then I know more than you do, Mr. Cameron. 
His father was’ of a good old’ family. I ‘haven't 
searched the genéalogy out yet, but you can read 
it in his face. No common blood’ stits in his veins, 
to ‘dull that ‘which ‘he inherits from’ his’ noble 
ancestors, and that high-born mother, ‘who died in 
her lord’s ancestral station } o1ié of the few great 
ladies of France that escaped the Reign’ of Terror 
with her life, “This is the young man, Mr. Came- 
ron, who'hbs conféssed ‘to me; it strict confidence. 
& very interesting reasonfor his ‘condescension, 
in entering your palt?y banking-louse.”’ 

‘< Indeed, his? mother ‘must ‘have’ been & re- 
markable woman,’'to hdve lived’ so far back as the 
Reign’ of Terror,” said My/ Cameron, dryly. 

‘‘I declare, Mr: ‘Cdiieron,you are the most 
provoking ‘man’ dliye,’Indo ‘think. Of course, it 
was his grandmother'who’ was ‘spared, and his 
mother who died in the‘ancestral chateau. There 
is nothing ‘extraordinary that'he ‘should have 
eondescended to become a partner in your house, 
though you seem quite blind'to the honor. Such 
things ‘are quite eommon now.’ T can count up 
at least a'dozen eountésses anid "baronesses, car- 
ried off from our best families, to hide their na- 
tionality abroad: °A ‘disguised’ nobleman is no 
marvel in our social life; though, as a general 
thing, our young ® ladies! do’ not wait’ for them to 
come over, but,’ like that’ pretty widow in the 
Bible, go out 'to-gleari'for themselves. My Hester 
is far too proud ‘for! that; but when a person of 
‘undoubted: nobility: throws ‘himself at her feet, 
80 gracefully; ! too, would: you" have ‘her spurn 
him for a man who devotes himself/ in‘ her very 
présendé, tothat creature? I tell you, Mr. Came- 
roh, I quite!apptove of the picture that you are 
scowling over; and”in 8 cases the mother’s 


‘judgment ‘inust determine:” 


The banker endured ‘this harangue without 
listening ‘to! it. ''Phiis was made evident by the 

mutterdd words ' that’ re maeery when: the lady 
paused to take breath, 

‘¢T wonder what iriduced Dana to bring the 
fellow here.”’ 
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“The fellow? Mr. Cameron, I protest against 
such language, applied to an elegant young noble- 
man in that coarse way. And how is it possible 
that you can judge? You, who never visited an 
office of heraldry in your life; and. haye an 
American idea of the noble distinction of classes, 
as it is understood by the elite abroad. You are 
a clever man, Mr. Cameron—and I am of course 
very fond of you—but stolid, very stolid, when 
the subject rises above the level of your banking 
books. “As for our daughter, it is true Mr. Dana 
has.a splendid ancestry,”’ 

‘A splendid humbug !’’ 





‘* Well, yes, compared with’ the exalted and 
present rank of this young gentleman. I can 
hardly blame you for saying that of a man who 
exhibits such groveling tastes. Besides, though 
his ancestora date so far back, there is some 
break in the descent. At any rate, his claims, 
T really think, are not quite clear; nothing like 
those I have discovered in your junior partner. 
And of the two > 

‘* My dear,’’ interrupted Mr. Cameron, pat- 
ting his wife’s hand with creditable forbearance, 
‘‘ don’t make such ar exquisite goose of yourself.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





ONLY A YEAR AGO. 


BY ALICE WYANOKE,. 


Anp this is the end of itall] It rounds the year’s com- 
pleteness ! 

Only a walk to the stile, through fields afoam with sweet- 
ness ; y 

Only the sunset’s light;purpléjand red on the river, 

And a lingering, low “ Good night,” that means “ Good- 
bye ” for ever, \ 


So be it, and God be with you! It had been perhaps more 
kind, 

Had you sooner (patdon the word) been sure of knowing 
your mind, 

We can bear so much in youth; who cares for a swift, 
sharp pain? 

And the two-edged sword of truth cuts deep, but it leaves 
no stain. 


I shall just go back to my work—to my little household 


cares, 

That never make any show. By turns, perhaps, in my 
prayers, 

I may think of you. For the rest of this way, we've trod- 
den together, 

My foot shall fall as lightly as if my heart were a feather. 


And only a woman’s heart, strong to have and to keep; 
Patient when children cry, soft to lull them to sleep, 





Hiding it’s secrets close, glad when another's hand 
Finds for itself a gem, where her’s found only sand. 


Good-bye! The year has been bright, as oft as the blos- 
soms come ; 

The peach with its waxen pink, the waving snow of the 
plum. 

I shall think how I used to watch, so happy to see you 


pass, 
I could almost kiss the print of your foot upon the dewy 
grass. 


I am not ashamed of my love, yet I would not have yours 


now, 

Though you laid it down at my feet, I could not stoop so 
low. 

A love is but half @ love, that contents itself with less 

Than love’s utmost faith and truth, aud unwavering ten- 
derness. 


Only ‘this walk to the stile, this parting down by the 
river, 

That flows so quiet and cold, going and flowing forever! 

Good-bye! Let me wait to hear the last, last sound of 
your feet, 

Ah, me! but I think fm this life of ours, the bitter out- 
weighs the sweet. 





TO A FRIEND. 


BY LOUISE LOCKHART, 


Songs pure, and of our youth a part, 
True echoes of a happy heart. 


Down through the forest, dim and old, 
Along the path we used to stray, 
Or sit beside the rippling stream, 
And while the pleasant hours away, 
Hours bright and joyous, void of cares, 
Stole swiftly by us, unawares. 
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Fast fleeing years their trophies brought, 
Rich stores of joy and love sublime; 
Till pain and sorrow came unsought, 
And strengthened with the growth of time. 
But still oft came in cheerful lays 
Remembrance of those early days. 


But far adown the slope of years, 
We've wandered on in patience meek ; 
Through joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Till now we sit alone and weak 
Among the shadows cold and gray, 
Until our lives shall pass away. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, # mourning costume 
for a young lady, in black woolen armure, cash- 


‘mere, delaine, or alpaca. The skirt is made with 
a demi-train, supplied with strings and loops, to 
shorten it for watking. Around the skirt are, 
first, a narrow-pleated ruffle, and over that a 
deep flounce, cut straightwise of the cloth, and 
put on in large, double box-pleats.. Tunic is 
bound with silk, and draped at the back, under 
a wide silk scarf. Cuirass waist, open at the 
back, in two tabs, also bound with silk. At the 
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wrist is 2 pleating ‘of the material, with band and 
bow of silk above it, forming the cuff. The cui- 
rass waist has five seams in the back. Sixteen to 
eighteen yards of double-width goods; three 
yards of silk for the scarf and binding. Price of 
pattern of tunic and waist, fifty cents. 

Next is a simple Polonaise for home wear 
The skirt is of gray debege, trimmed with a nar 


row kilt-pleating of the same; above this are 
four bands of a darker shade of the same mate- 
rial, graduated in width. The Polonaise is of the 
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darker shade, cut very long, and fastening down 
the entire front, with a double row of buttons. 
As may be seen, the second row buttons over 
on the left side; drape low at the back, and 
high at the sides. A belt of silk, fastening with 
a bow and ends of ribbon, confines the Polonaise 
at the waist; a similar bow and ends ornaments 
the double cuff, which is made of the upper half 
of the light shade, and under half of the darker 
one. The same is worn at the throat as a cravat. 
Three dozen and a half of buttons, sixteen yards 
of the dark shade, and six yards of the light, 
will be required. Price of the pattern, fifty 
cents. 

Next is a home-dress for a young miss of ten 
to fourteen years. It is of myrtle-green serge, 





and is trimmed with wide mohair braid and rib- 
bon bows. One skirt, plain in front, and box- 
pleated in the back; long basque, open on the 
back seam. Price of pattern of basque. twenty- 
five cents. . 

For a boy from, two to four years, we have a } 
light-gray or navy-blue flannel, trimmed with ' 
wide and narrow mohair braid, or velvet ribbon. 
The front is cut in one, and back of the skirt has 
three double box-pleats, finished at the top with 
tiny bows, as are the pockets. ° Cuffs and collar. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 


Next, we give the back of a’Princess dress for 
little girl, made of a plaid material, and edged 


~ 


with @ narrow pleating of self-colored silk or 
cashmere, to match. This model is without 
sleeves, intended to be worn over an under- dress 
of the self-colored material, supplying the sleeves. 
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However, this is unnecessary. A very pretty , each being dissimilar. It is trimmed with a band 
and suitable design for pique, trimmed with } of silk and deep-knotted fringe, or lace. The fringe 
Hamburg edging, in place of the pleatings. ; may be of silk or woolen; the latter is much less 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. expensive, and can be bought at fifty to seventy- 

Next is a front and back view of a cashmere } five cents per yard. Cost of pattern, fifty cents. 


tunie, which would also be very suitable for; A beautiful walking-dress for a little girl from 
grenadine or camel’s-hair barege. The illustra-} four to six years. We give the front and back 
tions show the different arrangements at thesides, } view of. It is made of fine blue or gray cash- 
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mere, and trimmed with rows of stitching and 
buttons. The sash and bows are of silk, to cor- 
respond. .Pwelve dozen of buttons will be re- 
quired, The flat mohair er silk are the kind 
used. \Cost, six to eight cents per dozen. Price 
of pattern, twenty-five cents. 

Patrerns of our every-day dresses, or for 
costumes| on colored fashion-plate, children’s 
dresses, paletots, etc., may be had on applica- 
tion, by letter, to Miss M. A. Gordon, dress and 
cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





We have made this arrangement in answer to 
numerous solicitations. In sending for patterns, 
always send the number of inches around the 
bust, length of sleeve, and around the waist; 
and if for a child, name the age. Enclose price 
of pattern and stamp. All orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

All children’s patterns, under twelve years, 
twenty-five cents. Polonaise, paletots, mantles, 
ver-skirts, and basques for ladies, are fifty 
cents. 





A GIRL’S SPRING PALETOT. 


BY EMILY HH. 


We give, here, a pattern for a girl’s spring 
paletot; and on the next page a diagram by 
which to cut it out. 

This pattern is cut for a girl of six years. The 


MAY. 


material is of very light-gray cloth; trimmings, 
worsted braid, one or two shades darker. Small 
silk or mohair buttons. Price of pattern, twenty- 
five cents. 
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DIAGRAM OF PALETOT. 





No. 1. Haur or Front, 
No. 4. SLEEVE. 





‘lw 


Entargine Our Dracrams.—The best plan is to take 
some old muslin, and then, with the help of the mea- 
sure, begin to lay out the garment the size needed. ret cut 
the front, measure the number of inches the diagram indi- 
cates down thefront. Cut the required length straightwise 
of the cloth; next, make oe, dene for the neck; next, 
shape the shoulder, according to the number of inches 
given ; then shape the arm-hole, (here, it would be well 
to take the measure of some garment in use, of a good fit, 
and fit its measure across the bust, this to the pat- 
tern you are cutting ;) next, make the slope from the arm- 
holo to the end of the side-seam, ding to the 





No. 2. Haury or Back. 





No. 8, Hau or Sipg Back. 
No. 5. Pocxsr. 


ay 





ment, observing the proper curve ; then cut off the required 
1 the observing pore the width indicated. On this 
off the darts (if any,) with a lead-pencil, and the noe 
complete. Proceed in this manner with each of the seve’ 
jieces given. This forms one-half of the entire pa. 
uplicate all the pieces, baste carefully together, and then, 0! 
course, the nt must be accurately fitted to the person 
before cutting into the new material. A few trials, I am 
sure, will enable any one, with even little experience, to cut 
readily from any diagram, observing always to be particu- 
lar about the measurements given: for all the parts are cut 
to fit accurately, inch for i 





PLAITED PAPER-WORK. 


BY MES, 


This paper plaiting can be applied with a pretty 
effect to many unpretending ornamental pur- 
poses, as frames, crosses, mats, baskets, etc., in 
one or in various colors, in ribbons and braids, 
as well as in strong glazed paper. The specimen 
We illustrate is carried out in brown paper. It 
is a frame for nursery pictures, texts, etc. Cut 





JANE WEAVER, 


eight strips of paper about one-third of an inch 
in width, of which four (A) should be about five 
inches longer than double the length of the pic- 
ture intended to be framed, and the rest (B) five 
inches longer than double the width of the pic- 
ture; fold each in the middle, so as te halve the 


length. Then cut a number of pieces the same 
579 
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width, and six inches long ; fold them in the same 
manner. These short pieces might be cut with the 


paper doubled first, so as to save time. Begin 
the work by taking one of the strips A, holding 
it upright with the ends at top, and the folded 
part at bottom. Take a strip of B, clasp the 
folded part of B over the ends of A, about three 
inches from the end, so that the two pieces are 
at right angles. Take a second piece of (A,) hold 
it with the folded part at top, and the ends at 
bottom, and clasp the folded part over B, close to 
the first piece of A, so that the two longer pieceg 
are parallel. Then take a second piece of B, and 
clasp over the second of A, (working ftom the 
top downwards,) and pass the ends between the 
folded part of the first A. These four long pieces 
will form the foundation of one side and of one 
end of the frame, into which the short pieces are 
tobe worked in the same manner as the strips 





B; é.¢., alternately clasping over the first long 
strip, and passing between the folded part of the 
second, and clasping the second, and passing be- 
tween the folded part of the first. Oontinue 
working down the side with the short pieces in 
the same manner, until the frame is about two- 
thirds of an inch shorter than the required length ; 
then, in the place of two short pieces, work in 
two of B, so as to form a foundation for the bot- 
tom ; then work along the bottom with the short 
pieces, until it is two-thirds of an inch lees than 
the required width. Take the two remaining 
longest pieces, and work them in the place of two 
short ones, so as to form a foundation for the 
second side, and work upwards into these long 
pieces with the same number of short pieces as 
the first side. Leave that, and work from the 
beginning into the first and second pieces of B 
along the top, putting in the same number of 
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short pieces as along the bottom; join the last 
corner by putting the ends of each long piece 
through the folded part of the piece at-right 
angles with it, then draw all the ends to make the 
work firm. 

The Points.—Until now, both sides of the work 
are alike, but the side held toward the worker, 
while making the points, will then be the wrong 
side, To form them, begin at any part, and fold 
back a double end in a slanting direction from 
the work ; then fold forward, slanting the reverse 
way, and leaving a point at top, so as to form a 





triangle ; pass the ends downwards over the near- 
est square of the finished part of the work, and 
through the next;square ; cut off the ends close 
to the work. Fix the frame to the picture with 
paste or gum, and press under a heavy weight 
for a day or two; this will greatly improve the 
appearance of the work, as well as giving firm- 
ness to the whole. Any paper may be used, but 
it must be very firm. Two suitable colors have a 
pretty effect, or white with any full color. The 
ends of the paper should be cut slanting, not 
quite to a point. 





WINDOW-SCREEN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Ground of fine netting, with pattern of narrow 
braid, sewn on with stitches of black wool, and 


worked in feather-stitch of the same material. 
The work is stretched in a frame of polished cane. 





WORKED EDGINGS: Bourron-Hote STITCHED, 


BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





ORIENTAL 


CURTAINS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Among reeent stylish, yet cheap articles, is the 
Oriental Curtain, an illustration of which we 
give above. No upholsterer is required to fabri- 
cate this curtain. Any lady can make it for her- 
self. And when made, it will be infinitely more 
stylish, and more effective in color, than nine- 
tenths of the costly rep, or silk curtains fur- 
nished by upholsterers. 

This curtain is for a window that measures 
nine feet from the floor to the top, that being an 
ordinary size; but the curtain can be made longer 
or shorter, only the proportions must be pre- 
served, Get six yards of good, stout, unbleached 
muslin, one and a quarter yards wide. Allow 
three yards for each half of the window. Get 
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a yard and a quarter, each, of yellow, dark-red 
and olive-green opera-flannels. These flannels 
come twenty-seven inches wide, and cost fifty 
cents per yard. Tear each color of the flannels, 
LENGTHWISE, into four strips, allowing two to be 
seven and a half inches wide, and two six inches 
wide. Put the widest ones on the bottom of the 
curtain. Lay the muslin on a large table-top, 
and baste each piece carefully on, taking care 
that when the curtain is hung, each strip shall 
be opposite the one corresponding to it in color. 
The top one of these strips is yellow, the next red, 
and the lowest blue. The same order is followed 
at the bottom of the curtain. Sew each bandon 
by machinery, if possible. Get thirty yards of 
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black mohair braid, three-quarters of an inch 
wide, which can be purchased for sixty-five cents 
per piece, of thirty or more yards. After the 
bands of flannel are sewed on, fasten the black 
braid by basting on to the muslin, to conceal the 
stitching. Get two ounces of single yellow worsted, 
and cat-stitch the braid on. Turn the curtains 
down an inch at the top, pleat, and sew a large 
hook on each pleat.. Hem at the bottom, and on 
each side. 

Such a pair of curtains will cost $3.40, The 
rod, of which an illustration is given, can either 
be made of stained: pine or walnut, but must 
have an ornament of some kind, in wood, at either 
end. Any turner can turn such an ornament. 
The curtain is hung from broad.rings, to which 
a small ring is fastened in, to admit of the curtain 
being hooked to. The rings slip easily over the 





rod, allowing the curtains to be moved back and 
forth at will. Of course, between such a rod 
(stretched; acrogs the top of the window) and 
the ceiling, a small space must always intervene. 
As for the curtains themselves, when not in use, 
they hang straight down on either side, of a suf- 
ficient length to touch, but not to sweep the 
ground. The large rings should be of wood. 
Any turner can make them. They must match 
the rod in color. 

Table-covers, and mantel-lambrequins, can be 
made very effectively, by following the directions 
given for the curtains. 

Some of the most fashionable houses in Phila- 
delphia have these curtains. Even people of 
wealth are beginning to learn that taste can 
do more than money to make a home beau- 
tiful. 





GLOVE-CASE, MADE OF A ROMAN SCARF. 


This glove-case can be made of a Roman silk 
scarf, or of a plain piece of silk or cashmere, 
embroidered with variously colored silks, and an 
optional striped pattern. The scarf on stripe is 
folded in three parts, and the middle piece lined 
with wadding, covered with silk, and quilted. 


The quilted piece is three times the width of the 
scarf, and the folding sides cut in the shape of 
an envelope flap. All the edges are bound with 
ribbons, and the quilted flaps furnished with 
buttons and loops. 





TOWELING EMBROIDERY, FOR TOWELS, Ero. 


In the front, of the number, we give, printed 
in the appropriate colors, two designs in the 
new and fashionable toweling embroidery. The 
foundation of these articles is white or stone 
linen canvas, and is very suitable for toilet-mats, 
bags, tidies, etc. The first design is for a tidy. 
The material should be cut to the size required, 
and, to make the fringe, threads are drawn 
equally all round. To form the border, a spacing 
is left plain, and then a spacing of threads 
drawn; after which, equal spacings are made, 
plain and open, to form diamonds. Small stars 
are worked on the plain. part. In order. to 
secure the edges, a row of cross-stitches is 





worked in wool, close to where the threads are 
drawn. After making the border to the desired 
width, the centre is worked in long stitches, with 
stars, This same design is very suitable for toi- 
let-bags, the back of the bag being left plain. 
The other design is on the same material, and 
worked in a very similar manner, the difference 
being that wide spaces are left plain, and narrow 
spaces of threads are drawn, the one way of the 
material, and down the centre a thread is drawn 
over and under, to form open work, which givesita 
light effect. The edges should be secured with 
cross-stitches in the same manner as in the other. 
Stars should be worked in the border and centre. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Cuar Asour Sennyg Fasxrons,—In our fashion depart- 
ment proper, at the end of this number, andin our “ Every; 
Day Department,” we describe the latest fashions for Spring ; 
but we may add, here, a few more hints. ; 

Breton jackets, of which we give illustrations this month, 
are much worn with foulard chemisettes, The, foulard is 
plaited lengthwise, and a jabot of valenciennes, or old lace, 
is added. A cuff is worn on the Breton jacket, composed 
of foulard like the chemisette, and also of lace; and when 
the foulard is bright and light, great variety can be given 
to the toilet through its means, The same may bo said 
of bodices that are made with waistcoats, A black silk 
dress, with an ivory-white waistcoat ornamented with lace, 
or a waistcoat embroidered with delicate flowers, renders a 
toilet very dressy, with but slight trouble. Even when 
there is not sufficient embroidery for a large waistcoat, it 
looks effective when utilized for pockets and cuffs only. 

Worth has been paying great attention lately to the cut 
of dresses, with a view to imitating, as closely as possible, 
the drapery adopted in the time of the renaissance in the 
portraits painted by great masters, and in which slimness 
of form is conspicuously aimed at; and in this he has suc- 
ceeded. He has learned the secret of cutting materiais so 
that when they are draped on the figure, its size is con- 
siderably diminished to all appearance. 

When the Princess form of dress is not adopted, the more 
the bodice dress resembles a habit with a postillon or a 
jockey basque, the more fashionable is it considered. This 
habit bodice is short in front, slopes longer toward the side, 
and extends down in the back, to a broad square. Pingat, 
of Paris, makes dresses in this style. One was of Holbein 
green velvet brocade, and tilleul faille, trimmed with white 
Smyrna lace of the finest thread, and applique chenille 
passementerie, representing leaves. The introduction of 
Smyrna lace for evening dresses is one of Worth’s latest 
caprices, 


Beware or Impostoxs.—We constantly give notice that 
we have no agents for whose contracts we are responsible, 
and we had supposed that this was sufficiently well known 
to prevent people being cheated. But it seems that, last 
December, a man went through Ohio, getting subscriptions 
for “ Peterson,” and giving receipts, and swindling a large 
number of persons, What ought to have put the public on 
its guard, was that he offered a “chromo” to every sub- 
scriber, a thing we have never done, and which was, on its 
face, suspicious. We put all we can afford into the maga- 
zine, and hence make it better, for the price, than anything 
else. Offering “chromos,” in addition, is, in our opinion, 
as much as saying that a magazine is not worth what is 
asked for it, and that, therefore, people have to be bribed 
into subscribing. We hope this will be the last time that 
anybody is taken in by impostors professing to be agents 
for “Peterson.” We have no agents, we repeat, for whom we 
are responsible. Either subscribe directly to us, by mail, 
or through your local news-agent, or some other agent, 
whom you know. If you do this, you run no risk. If we 
once get your money, you are sure to get your magazine 


Yes! For Srx Dottars we send four copies, for one 
Year, with the “ Cormeallis,” or any other of our large en- 
gravings, as a premium for getting up the club, But when 
@ premium copy is desired, for getting up the club, then the 
remittance for the four must be $6.80. Bear this distinc- 
tion in mind. 
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Tue Weppine-Rivo.—Among the Anglo-Saxons, at the 
betrothal of a young couple, an exchange of presents was 
made, Amongst those given by the bridegroom was a 
ring, to be placed on the maiden’s right hand until the 
time of martiage. On the latter event, the ring was re- 
moved by the bridegroom to the . bride’s left hand, and 
placed on the first finger. In the ancient ritual of mar- 
riage, the ring was placed by the husband on the top of 
the thumb of the left hand, with the words, “In the name 
of the Futher;” he then removed it to the forefinger, say- 
ing, ‘and of the Son ;” then to the middle finger, adding, 
“and of the Holy Ghost;” finally, he left it on the fourth 
finger, with the closing word,“ Amen.” At the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, English ladies wore the wedding-ring on 
the thumb; and at Stanford Oourt, Worcestershire, the 
portraits of five ladies of the alway family may be seen, 
all of whom have their wedding-rings on their thumbs. 

The English Book of Common Prayer finally ordered 
that the ring should be placed on the fourth finger of the 
woman’s left hand ; and the spousal manuals of York and 
Sa}isbury assign as reason for the selection-of this finger, 
“ quia in illo digito est quedam vena procedens usque ad cor,” 
{because from this finger a vein proceeds to the heart.) 
The Greek Church, however, directs that the ring be put 
on the right hand; and such may have been the practice 
in England, since Rastell notes the placing of the wedding- 
ring on the fourth finger of the left hand as a novelty of the 
Reformation ; and even as late asin George the First's time, 
the brides uced to remove the ring from its proper abiding 
place to the thumb, as soon as the ceremony was over. 


Tue Sreet Enegravines and colored fashions, printed 
from steel plates, are the especial merits of “ Peterson.” 
They cost us, with other illustrations, last year, about sev- 
enty thousand dollars, a sum greater than any magazine 
in America, éxcept this, ever before paid for embellish- 
ments, Our readers, probably, do not fully realize the ex- 
pense of these kind of iHustrations. A steel engraving, 
like that in this number, costs as much as twenty wood 
engravings, and belongs, of course, to a very much higher 
type of art. So of our fashion-plates. All the other 
magazines, that give colored fashion-plates, give litho- 
graphed ones. None butours are printed from steel-plates. 
Were we to lithograph ours, the saving, with our large 
edition, would be nearly ten thousand dollarsa year. Dut 
it is only necessary to compare our colored plates with 
those elsewhere, to see that they are worth the difference. 
It is impossible, in a lithograph, to give clear and distinct 
impressions of the ‘faces, or to keep the lines élsewhere 
from blurring. “ Peterson,” in fact, has always acted on 
the principle of giving the best of its kind’in everything. 
It is the only way to succeed in the long run, Hence, wé 
have seen the rise and fall of scoresof rivals, and expect 
to see the rise and fall of scores of others. 


Txoss “ Tom-Bors.”—This capital illustration is from an 
original picture, by one of the most eminent of our native- 
born artists, It has the merit, too, of being thoroughly 
American, in the character of the subject. Every one has 
seen juet such girls, wild with animal spirits, and full of 
mischief, romping in a swing, or in some other way. They 
are literally, what the artist has called them, regular 
“Tom-Boys.” 


True Economy does not consist in scraping and pinching 
merely to save, but in « wise distribution of your money, 
so as to get the most forit. If nobody spends, nobody earns. 
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Ir Is Never Too Late to get up clubs for this magazine. 
Back numbers from January, inclusive, can always be 
supplied. Additions to Clubs may be made at the price paid 
by the rest of the club. If additional subscribers are sent, 
enough to make up a second club, the sender will be enti- 
tled to a second premium, or premiums, These additions 
may be made at any time during the year. Specimens 
sent, gratis, to canvass with. Jt is still in time, we repeat, 
to get up clubs. Nowhere else will yon get so much for 
your money. Send along the subscribers, 


Two VarwastE Encravines.—Whoever wishes to have 
two really good engravings for framing, and match pictures 
at that, cannot do better than to send for “The Surrender 
of Cornwallis,” and “Washington's Parting From His 
Generals,” both of which may be had of us for one dollar, 
that is, fifty cents a piece. Of course this offer is confined 
to subscribers to “Peterson.” The price represents, in 
fact, only the cost of the paper, the printing, and the 
postage. , 

An Emrnent Ocvuist, Dr. Swain Burnett, says that 
many persons put off using eye-glasses too long. When 
you find that you cannot read fine print, easily, at a dis- 
tance of a foot from the eye, it is time to get glasses. In 
buying them, buy those that will enable you to read fine 
print, with ease, at a foot’s distance. He does not think 
that what are called “pebbles” are so much better than 
glass, as to be worth the difference in price. 


ALPHABET For HanpKERCHIEFS.—In the front of the 
number, we give the first half of an Alphabet for Marking 
Handkerchiefs, The initials only are intended to be used. 
The alphabet is worked in three colors: the imps in black 
cotton, the letters themselves in red, and the small dots in 
blue. Other colors, however, may be substituted, if pre- 
ferred. The rest of the Alphabet will be given in our next 
number. 


“Lovetiest Fasnions.”—The Dresden (Tenn.) Democrat 
says: “Peterson for April! How brilliant, sparkling, and 
beautiful! So full, too, of the choicest reading matter, and 
loveliest fashion-plates the eye ever beheld. Ladies, how 
can you do without it a single month ?” 


Suny, CHEERFUL Rooms do more to keep up the spirits, 
and in other ways to promote health, than is generally 
supposed. Paper your apartments with light papers, open 
the windows to the fresh air, and let the bright sunshine 
stream in, giving you new life. 


AttHoven Over Crrcuation already exceeds, four-fold, 
that of any other ladies’ magazine, there is no reason why 
that circulation should not be doubled, Let every sub- 
scriber for “ Peterson” get us another, and the thing is 
done. Now is the time. 


“Tae Asiest Wrrrers.”—Says the Bristol ( Tenn.) News: 
“Peterson for April is on our table, fresh and spicy, and 
filled with the latest fashions. The stories and sketches 
are written by the ablest writers of the day.” 


Pant or 4 Cis may be sent on, if the rest are not ready ; 
and when all are received, the premium, or premiums, 
will be forwarded. Thus, those who put down their names 
first, need not have to wait for the others, 


A Supers Numper.—The Newberg (S. 0.) Herald says: 
“Peterson's Magazine for April is really a superb number. 
We repeat what we have often said before, that every lady 
should be a subscriber. 


4 “Best Ix Tae Wortv.”—Tho Iowa Southwest says: 
Peterson’s Magazine has been improving steadily for 


Years, and is now the as well as th 
af ste e cheapest, in the 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Suggestions for House Decoration, in Painting, Woodwork 
and Furniture. By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada. ; Porter & Coates,—The design of this little book, 
as the Introduction takes care to emphasize, “is rather to 
offer a few simple rules for general guidance, than to inter- 
fere with individual taste in minute particulars.” if this 
is steadily kept before the reader, great good will come 
from the study of the volume. Our houses, in America, 
have been, for several generations, shockingly deficient in 
taste, not only in their general outline, but also in their 
mode of treatment inside, and especially in the furniture 
put into them, The Misses Garrett, though Englishwomen, 
write for families of comparatively small incomes, so that 
their advice, with a few inconsiderable exceptions, is as ap- 
plicable to the United States as to Great Britain. We have 
not the spaca to go into detail, nor would. it be fair to the 
publishers of this work, but we may say that all persons, 
who expect to have homes of their own, will be benefited 
by “Suggestions for House Decoration.” The Misses Gar- 
rett are a little too much given to what is called the Queen 
Anne style, in contradistinction to others; but with all 
their partiality, they are generally fair, and they always 
give a reason for the “faith that isin them.” The book is 
handsomely printed, illustrated, and bound. 


The Household Series. Cowntry Quanters. By the Cowntess 
of Blessington. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philaia.: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—Under the title of “ The Household Series,” the 
enterprising firm of T. B. Peterson & Brothers have begun 
to publish a selection of choice works of fiction, by authors 
of established reputation. Their aim is to give, for $1.00a 
volume, what has heretofore sold for $1.75. Each volume 
will be bound in blue vellum cloth, embossed ‘in black and 
gold, with tasteful designs. The first of the series , now 
before us, is that brilliant novel, “Country Quarters,” by 
the late Countess of Blessington, 


The Heritage of Langdale. By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: H. Holt & Co.—The earlier novels by this 
lady, “ The Wooing 0’ It,” and “ Her Dearest Foe,” were so 
exceptionally good, that we promised ourselves a rare treat, 
when this new work was announced. But the tale, instead 
of being like them, a spirited story of to-day, is one of the 
reign of George the First, and is quite as dull and stupid 
as the times with which it deals, Apart from everything 
else, the story is full of anachronisms. 


The Lover’s Revenge, and Other Poems, By Miss J. Thigpen. 
Macon, Georgia: J. 'N. Burke 4 Co.—This is a volume of 
verse, by a young lady of Clinton, Georgia. The principal 
poem gives its title to the collection. Miss Thigpen has 
many of the qualities that make a successful devotee to the 
Muses. She is especially happy in her poems of sentiment 
and affection. We particularly notice “A Last Farewell” 
and kindred pieces. Some of the versifications of the 
Psalms are also very good. The volume is neatly printed, 
and quite a credit to the publishers. 


The Steward. By Henry Cockton. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada.: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new edition, handsomely 
bound in cloth, of one of the best novels of that popular 
writer, the author of “ Valentine Vox.” If you want a 
capital book of its kind, buy “ The Steward.” 


First and True Love. By George Sand, 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada.: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This was originally published 
in France, under the name of “ Monsieur Antoine,” and is 
one of the best of George Sand’s novels, The present edi- 
tion is a handsome octavo. 

The Man Who Was Not A Colonel. By A High Private. 1 
vol,12mo. Boston: Loring.—A very sprightly novel, but it 





would be better, if it was not defaced by occasional slang. 
The first half is the best, 
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OUR ABM-OHATIR. 

Waar Eprrors Say.—The April number of this magazine 
‘seems to have been even more popular than that for March. 
Everywhere it is spoken of as elegant, unequalled, pro. 
gressive. Says the Randolph (Ala.) Co. News: “ Again we 
are happy. ‘Peterson’ is on our table, and, as usual, brim- 
ful of good things. The colored fashion-plates are more 
than becutiful. It is also filled to overflowing with stories 
from its best authors. ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ is, by odds» 
the best, the cheapest, tire handsomest, and most interesting 
lady’s book in America.” The Maryland Banner of Liberty 
says: “Replete with all the latest fashions, the ‘freshest 
literature, the most complete household department. We 
know of no magazine we would rather recommend to ladies.” 
The Plover (Miss.) Times says: “We do not see how any 
lady can do without this , for it bines more 
attractions, and for a less price, than any other of the kind.’ 
Hundreds of similar notices are on our table. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, “ Peterson’ has had, for twenty years, an average 
circuiation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States, Address Perzrson’s MaGazing, Philadelphia. 





Tae thousands of ladies who use’ Laird’s “Bloom of 
Youth,” keep their own counsel, and all their admirers 
suppose that complexions so beautiful and perfectly natural 
in appearance, must be nature’s own. Ladies, try it; you 
will be delighted. 


Senp For Tue Cartatoacve of T. B, Peterson & Brothers, 
if you wish to buy good, yet cheap novels, etc. Catalogues 
sent gratis. Address T. B. P. & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[DerarTMENT or Nunsrna.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


V.—GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NuRSE.—CONTINUED. 


Setr-DentAn.—The business of taking care of the sick, 
if properly attended to, will be found to be almost one un- 
interrupted series or duty of self-denial on the part of the 
nurse, Through long, tedious days, and throughout weari- 
some, sleepless nights, the nurse must be ever found at 
her post of duty, forever administering, or ever ready to 
administer, to the suffering object under her care. She is 
not only required to forego the engagements of the day 
and the enticements of evening amusements, but in the 
dark, still watches of the night, when nature all around 
is wrapped in quiet, and naught is heard, perhaps, save the 
deep, low moan of her afflicted companion, she is elo- 
quently admonished against indulging in that most sooth- 
ing and desirable luxury, 

“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
lest the object of her solicitude might suffer for the want 
of prompt attention. 











the well-being of the patient, more than the wages which 
go into her pocket. 

Genera InTELLIGENCE.—In many chronic ailments, the 
mere waiting on a patient constitutes but a meagre part 
of what is essential towards her restoration to health, 

In such cases, the nurse, if possessed with a respectable 
share of intelligence on general subjects, will be able to 
interest the patient, and thus beguile the tedious hours, 
and divert her attention from the disagreeable forebodings 
that sometimes haunt her bosom, and which often Prevent 
convalescence and a speedy recovery. Hence she should 

deavor to be an ag ble companion, as well as a faith- 
ful nurse, to the invalid. 

Such a woman, however well educated, will manifest no 
presuming forwardness in passing professional opinions, 
or in casting prejudiced insinuations against the directions 
of the medical attendant, ' which, unfortunately for the 
patient, characterizes, to too, great an extent, very many 
of this sisterhood. Envy and jealousy are becoming promi- 
nent and increasing traits among the sons and daughters of 
men, And the tendency or p of the human mind 
is rather to pull down, than to exalt their fellow-beings, 
coadjutors in the same field of labor with themselves. We 
are happy, however, to acknowledge some worthy excep- 
tions to this well-nigh established rule, and these constitute 
the physician’s right arm, in combating disease and pro- 
moting the convalescence of the patient; and for such 
truly valuable aids and services, he is deeply indebted, both 
in gratitude and respect. 











THE FLORIST FOR MAY. 
BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Buiss.—Bulbs should not be put out in the open ground 
before the first or middle of May, according to the locality 
in which the garden-work is done. The danger from frost 
should be passed, and the earth warm enough to start them 
into growth at once. I find that dahlias do much better 
when started in boxes or-pots of earth in the house. I put 
a whole cluster of the tubers into a pot first, as they were 
dug up from the garden in the fall, and let them sprout. 
When they have sent up half a dozen shoots, I take up the 
bunch, and break apartall the tubers having a good, healthy 
sprout attached, and put each one into a pot by itself, or 
several into a large, shallow box. In this way, dahlias can 
be made to increase wonderfully, as each plant will become 
as large and more symmetrical, and flower much more pro- 
fusely, than all would if left together. If you have more 
than you know what to do with, give some to your poor 
neighbor. Never throw any away. The soil for dahlias 
should be made deep and rich, and kept loose, and all your 
soap-suds can be put to excellent use by giving it to your 
dahlias through the summer. I like best to see them 
planted in clumps, with contrasting colors; but as single 
specimens on the lawn, or in the “ front yard,” they afford 
quite as much pleasure asa shrub. They should be well 
staked, as they are so easily broken down by winds. If 
kept well watered, they will come into bloom in July, and 

ti to bloom until frost comes. But in dry, hot sum- 





A wonderful influence in promoting conval ina 
patient, ofttimes, is an air of cheerfulness on the part of 
the nurse, and a ready willingness manifested by her to 
act, or discharge all her various duties. even though some 
of them required of her may be repugnant or disagreeable 
to her feelings. For if she reluctantly discharge her du- 
ties, the patient will soon perceive her unwillingness to 
wait upon her, which may result in fretfulness, and sub- 
sequently, peri:aps, in fancied neglect, and thns prove or 
become a serious bar to her reeovery. All these things 
must be borne in mind and studied by a nurse who values 














mers, they will be very unsatisfactory and disappointing 
plants, unless kept moist at the roots. 

Gladioli are among the very best of our summer flowers, 
and are of the easiest cultivation. I have tried starting 
them in pots, but find that those planted out in the garden 
came out into bloom just about as early. Make the soil 
mellow and rich, and keep it loose and clean, and you will 
have no trouble with these plants. I prefer them grown 
in clumps, and always plant half a dozen bulbs together 
These give a splendid show in August, if kept tied up, and 
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not allowed to break over by heavy winds. For pot-flowers 
they are magnificent, and I always grow them in this way 
for the parlor. I know of nothing more satisfactory. 

. “Pulips, hyacinths, and the like, should be planted in the 
fall'fn order to make much show; and in the proper time 
I will give some directions about growing them. Tube- 
roses; which are among our most beautiful garden orna- 
ménts, should ‘be started in the house quite early, and the 
ground allowed to get thoroughly warm ‘before they are 
planted ott.’ In sonding for them, be sure to get flowering 
bulbs. Those which blossomed last year will not bloom 
again, and persons who save old flowering-bulbs are often 
disappointed by a lack of flowers the succeeding year 
They require, as all buds do, a loose, rich soil, kept perfectly 
clean. 

Beppine-PLants.—Many persons prefer to buy plants, 

’ gather than “bother with seeds.” Unless a person has pa- 
tience, and is willing to wait a little longer for blossoms, 
perhaps this is the best plan. In selecting bedding-plants, 
I should ‘advise verbenas, lautanas, petunias, heliotrope, 
geraniums, roses, and salvias, for flowering-plants, and cen- 
taureas, alternautheras, coleus, and achyranthes, for foliage- 
plants. All these are easily cultivated, and flowefing- 
plants are constant and profuse bloomers. But don’t get 
toomany. I find that persons are quite apt to think they 
can take care of a large collection as easily as a small one. 
That is not the case. Give the same care to two or t!.“ee 
dozen plants that you would: to fifty, unless you can spend 
all the time in the garden that you choose to, and you will 
find the smaller collection the most satisfactory in every 
way. For these plants, make the soil. mellow and rich, keep 
the ground free from weeds, and give water, if needed, and 
you will find ‘no’ lack for flowers. Rut do not plant them 
out before June. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ka Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 


practical housekeeper. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cold Slaw—Cut a cabbage in half, and with a sharp 
knife shave it down very finely, Make a dressing of one 
egg, well beaten, half a gill of vinegar, salt to taste, and a 
teaspoonful of butter. Beat the egg light; add to it the 
vinegar, salt, and butter. As soon as the egg is thick, take 
it off the fire, and set it away to cool; then pour it over 
the cabbage, and mix it well together. Some prefera little 
sugar in the egg and vinegar. 

Fried Potatoes.—Boil some potatoes, mash, and season 
them with pepper and salt. To ten potatoes, chop four 
onions, and mix with the mashed potatoes, and half a gill 
of milk or cream: Make it out in small cakes, dredge 
flour on both sides, and fry them in hot lard till they are 
of a light brown. 

MEATS. 

Lamb Cuiiets and Cucumbers.—Trim the cutlets neatly, egg 
and bread-crumb them, and fry them in lard,a light-brown 
color; drain and arrange them in a circle on a dish, placing 
in the centre cucumbers prepared as follows: Cut up a 
large cucumber in rounds an inch long, cut each round into 
four quarters, remove the seeds and rind, and trim each 
Piece toa uniform shape. Then let them remain in salted 
Water for a couple of hours; drain them, throw them into 
boiling salted water, and when they are nearly cooked, 
Strain and put them into cold water, there to remain till 
Wanted. At the time of serving, take the pieces out of the 


Weter, and put them into a sauce-pan, with a piece of but- ; 


ter, some parsley finely minced, and a sprinkling of white 
Pepper. Shake them gently till quite warm, and they are 


. 


Economical Irish Stew.—After the best end of a neck of 
mutton has been used for roast or cutlets, take the ecrag 
and cut it up, and the ends of the cutlets cut up in small 
pieces; the bones must not be broken. Put one pound of 
meat to two pounds of good old potatoes, peeled and cut in 
Pieces; onions, pepper and salt, and a little water in a covered 
sauce-pan. When half done, add a few whole potatoes, and 
by the time these are quite cuoked all the water should be 
absorbed, and the ingredients well amalgamated, and no 
gravy apparent. It is best served in a deep dish. 


DESSERTS. 

Potato Pudding.—Bojl sufficient potatoes to make a half 
pound, when mashed ; add to these two ounces of butter 
two eggs, well beaten, a quarter of a pint of milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of sherry, a little salt, the rind and juice of 
@ small lemon, and two ounces of sugar. Beat all these 
ingredients well together. Put the pudding into a but- 
tered pie-dish, and bake for rather more than balf an hour. 
To enrich it, add a few pounded almonds, and increase the 
quantity of eggs and butter. 


Swiss Pudding.—Put layers of crumbs of bread and sliced 
apples, with sugar between, till the dish is quite full; let 
the crumbs be the uppermost layer; then pour melted 
butter over, and bake it. Or, butter a dish, strew bread- 
crumbs thickly over it, add apples, raspberries, or any 
fruit, sweetened alternately with bread-crumbs, until the 
dish is full; then pour melted butter, or rather small lumps 
of butter, over the top, and bake. 


Omnibus Pudding.—Take six ounces of fine flour, six 
ounces of fresh suet shred fine, six ounces of raisins stoned, 
four ounces of molasses, four ounces of milk. Mix well, 
put into a basin, tie a cloth over, and boil for three to four 
hours. Serve with brandy sauce. 


CAKES. 


Waflles,—A quart of milk, two pounds of flour, quarter of 
a pound of butter, four eggs, four teaspoonfuls of good yeast. 
Mix at night; make the milk a little warm ; melt the but- 
ter. First beat the eggs very light, add the milk and but- 
ter, and then stir in the flour. Stir in the yeast first. Beat 
all well together, until the bubbles rise to the top of the 
mixture. Set to rise over night. Do not stir the mixture 
in the morning. The irons should be well heated before 
you commence to bake. 


Molasses Cake-—A cup and a half of sugar, the same of 
butter, the same of molasses, four cups of flour and four 
eggs. Beat the eggs light; add the sugar and butter, mix 
well together, then stir in the molasses. Stir it well, and 
add two tablespoonfuls of ginger, one of sour cream, with a 
teaspoonful of soda in it, and add it just before baking, 
stirring it in well. 


Buttermilk Cake—A pint of buttermilk, a pint and a half 
of flour, one teaspoonful of saleratus. Add enough milk to 
make the batter the consistency of muffin batter. Bake 
them on a heated griddle, and serve immediately. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fie. 1.—Carriace-Dress oF PInK AND Ware Srripxrp 
ALGERINE.—The dress is all in one, but made to simulate 
a skirt and over-dress, and is trimmed with knife-plaiting 
flounces; it is of the Princess shape, has a large pocket, and 
is trimmed with cardinal-red ribbons. White chip bonnet, 
¢ trimmed with cardinal-red, and with a plume, tipped with 
cardinal-red. 
| Fie. 1.—Carrrace-Dress er Ticnt-Yartow Camen’s- 





Harr.—The under-kirt is of silk of the same color, quite 
long, and trimmed with deep ruffles; the basque is some- 








FASHIONS 


FOR MAY, 





what coat-shaped, and, with the over-dress, is trimmed with 
worsted fringe. Bonnet of straw, with yellow plume, and 
light-blue face trimming. 

Fig. 11.—Wataine-Daess or BivE; GREEN, AND CaRDI- 
wat-Bep, Puarp Gaevapuve.—The under-dress is of blue 
silk, with alternate knive-plaiting ; flowers of blue and green 
silk; the trimming of the basque and sleeves is of the blue 
silk. Capote bonnet of blue silk, with green plume. 

Fig. 1v.—Caneiace-Dress oF Grax 8iik.—The under- 
skirt has one deep flounce, edged with a knife-plaiting of the 
same, headed by a broad band of steel braid ; the over-dress is 
cut in the Princess style in front, but in a partial coat-shape 
at the back, where the front drapery is attached ; small scarf 
mantalet tied in front; the whole is trimmed with wide 
steel braid, and large mother-of-pearl buttons. Hat of gray 
straw, trimmed with cardinal-red ribbon. 

Fig. V.—WALkING-Dress oF Licut-Grren Monarn.— 
The under-dress has a very full, rather broad-plaited ruffle 
toward the back, but the ruffle is put on plain in front; the 
upper part of the skirt is arranged in two fan-shaped ruffles 
at the back, but is plain in front, and is trimmed with a 
wide worsted fringe; a large pocket is on the left side, just 
above where the fringe ends; the over-dress is very close- 
fitting, opens down the middle of the bust, to the left side, 
and is trimmed with a Greek border, braided in a darker 
shade of green. Capote bonnet of green silk, with soft lace 
and pink roses in the face. 

Fias. Vi. AND Vil.—Baok AND Front or Breton Jacket 
or Buiack Crorn, ror Out-Doorn Wear.—The broad galloon 
that trims it is embroidered, and is held down by black vel- 
Yet straps, on which is placed large crochet buttons. The 
vest in front is of cloth, or can be made of black silk ; the 
plastron, or upper part of this vest, is trimmed with three 
bands of the galloon, sewn close to each other, and two 
straps of black velvet are placed below the velvet collar. 

Breton jackets are very fashionable for house-wear, and 
they are often trimmed with valuable old lace, which is 
mounted on a faille band of some bright color. Bretons are 
also made entirely of cash or Sicili , in such bright 
colors, as turquoise-blue, Sevres-pink, and coral-red; the 
lace is then placed on the material, and without any bright 
lining; and the skirt usually accompanying these gay vests 
is either black faille or black velvet. The real Breton jacket, 
which is imported from Rennes, is covered with embroidery, 
worked by the peasants with considerable skill ; and there 
is no doubt but that it possesses a certain originality of 
Btyle. 

Figs. Vin. AND Ix.—Back AND Front or Hovsz-Drxss, of 
almond-colored and white-striped debege.—The under-skirt 
has a knife-plaiting of the material; the long Polonaise 
buttons on the right side diagonally ; a band of bege heads 
the deep ball-worsted fringe ; the skirt is but slightly looped 
at the back. Olose, plain sleeves. 

GeNeRaL Remarks.—We give, this month, two of the 
newest style summer-hats. The first is of coarse straw) 
with quite a high crown and narrow rim, and is trimmed 
with a rich, soft blue and white fringed silk, with fan loops 
on the right side, and a bunch of hawthorn in front. The 
second hat is of black coarse straw, of the leigner shape, with 
a fall white ruche under the brim, and is trimmed with full 
loop of cardinal-red ribbon. 

We also give two fichus ; the Arst is.of white tulle, plaited, 
and trimmed with broad Mechlin lace, and bows of pink 
ribbon; a plaiting of tulle stands up around the neck. 
The other fichu is of black lace, and can be worn on the 
street over any colored dress. It is made like a cape at the 
back, and ties carefully over the breast in front. It is 
trimmed with black embroidery, appliqued on, but black 
lace can be used, and the fichu can be made of black crepe, 

The child’s hat is of white Swiss straw, trimmed with 
light-blue ribbon, and a wreath of roses and forget-me-nots. 








-Most of the spring colors are delicate, but decided, in tone, 
The linden-green is seen in camel’s-hair, beges, etc,; but 
yellow, of all shades, especially the Mandarin yellow, 
which is more like the old-fashioned marigold, is perhaps 
the most fashionable. This, as well as all other yellows, 
ia destructive to the complexions of blondes, and if used as 
@ trimming, should never be placed too near the face, A 
ruching, or any other trimming of a becoming color, (but 
with which yellow looks well,) should always interpose be- 
tween the skin and the yellow. Buttercup, primrose, sul- 
phur, and buff, are all more generally becoming than the 
deeper marigold color. Cardinal-red, or reds of various new 
shades, which are called “ Vesuvius;” and coral, is also 
worn, and this proves much more becoming to blondes. 

The long Princess-drees, with body and skirt cut in one, 
and tight-fitting; the long, straight sacque and overskirt, 
and the Polonaise and over-skirt, are all equally fashionable. 
It is rumored that the excessive long waists will be 
shortened, and that the more simple style of the time of the 
First Empire, when Josephine dictated the fashions of the 
world, will be againin vogue. Perhaps this is so,assome of 
the newest dresses come to us with wide belts, reaching from 
the side-seams to the front, and fastened with a buckle, 
The skirts are narrow, and but little trimmed, and are made 
short in front, but as yet with quite a train at the back, 
This is, however, only an exceptional style as yet; the deep 
basque and coat-shaped basque are most popular,with nar- 
row-clinging drapery. The Louis XY. jackets and waists 
are very dressy and very becoming; and what is called the 
Breton jacket is worn in such a variety of styles, that it has 
lost all its nationality. 

Embroidery is very much used to trim dresses, but it is 
very expensive. Flat braids, ruches, and, in fact, all imagina- 
ble kinds of trimmings, are popular. Silk ruffles, fringed 
out on the edge, are soft and becoming, and full-finished 
modes or styles look well on silks, Scallops and 
vandykes are again in vogue, and one can scarcely fail 
being in the fashion, if one follows out any especial fancy, 
so much is now left to individual taste. 

The newest mantles are scarf-shaped, like that of Fie. 
tv. in our fashion-plate, but long jackets are also worn ; the 
Dolman is not as popular as formerly. All the light-grays 
and drabs are employed for mantles, as well as black silks, 
which look well with any dress. 

Bonnets, with cap crowns, are very popular for the spring, 
but some of the newest straws have large, round, or square- 
looking crowns, which need the trimming massed high on 
one side, not to look awkward; the sides are quite close to 
the face, and the fronts not so high as last season. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Greu’s-Darss or Pium-Cororep AND WHITE 
Srarpep Camet’s-Harr.—The Polonaise is quite straight in 
front, and the dress is trimmed with a plum-colored silk ; 
the petticoat has a ruffle of plum-colored silk, with two or 
three narrow headings of the same above. 

Fic. .—Boy’s Surr or Wurte Liven.—The trousers fit 
close to the knee; the skirt is made full, with a large sailor 
collar of blue linen ; the cuffsand sash are also of blue linen; 
the small breast-pocket and ends of the tie are orna 
mented with an anchor of blue linen, 

Fic. 11.—Grew’s-Dress or Wate Szrae, with a narrow 
ruffle around the bottom.—The front is ornamented with 
blue buttons, placed between two rows of blue braid; the 
sleeves are of the white serge; the body is cut square, and 
is of dark-blue serge, trimmed with a band of white serge, 
with blue buttons crossing the front diagonally ; a broad- 
plaited sash is worn around the waist, and is tied in two 
long loops at the back. 





